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PREFACE. 



Ik considerable diffidence, but not without some faith 
that earnest feeling and right intentions have made 
themselves an intelligible voice in some of the pieces 
this volume contains, it is presented to the world. 

It has struggled through the Press under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, from which its fonn, if 
not its spirit, may have in some degree suffered ; yet 
the hope that it may attain a favourable reception 
with that portion of the public disposed to concede 

that— 

'* All truth is precious, if not all divine/' 

and who, therefore, gently foster rather than crush its 
humblest germ, has never deserted the author; for 
she has endeavoured to be faithful to feeling and 
conviction, whether arising firom personal experience 
of the operations of the soul in some of its many 
emotions and aspirations, or from observation of its 
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moral phenomena in others whose history may have 
involved circumstances of a poetical cast. 

That there is great need of indulgence for many 
imperfections of style, as well as of allowance for the 
wa3rwardnes8 of impulse peculiar to all minds of a 
poetic bias, is sensibly felt ; but the consciousness of 
the force of the aspiration towards whatever is essen- 
tially good and true, which has impelled her through 
the work, however imperfectly expressed, imparts the 
degree of courage needful to inspire fortitude in 
awaiting the fiat of public opinion, whether favourable 
or not. 

With profound gratitude to the noble and highly- 
endowed little band who, from a distance, have cried, 
" On 1 on P' while the spirit of the author has hung 
in sickness and sorrow over the ''dim gulf'* of a 
troubled Present; and with humble trust in the equit- 
able judgment of the public in general, she subscribes 
herself their faithful humble servant, 

JANE MARIA DAV^IS. 
Sept 11, 1850. 



DEDICATION. 



TO THE MEMOBY OF MY FATHEB. 

1^0 SPITAPH ADOBN8 THT DISTANT OBAVE 

(too bablt touvd 'xbath avbio's bubhino sun), 

BBC0BD8 THT NAME, OB TBLL8 THAT THOU WEST BBAVS; 
BUT HBBB, MT FATHBB, 18 AN HUMBLE ONB ! 

TO THBB I DBDIOATB MT SIMPLB LAYS — * 

TOO MBAN TO HONOUB, TET TOO TBUB TO 8HAME .' 

TO THBB I OTFBB NO PBOUD WBBATH OF BAT8, 
BUT A child's TBIBUTB TO A FATHBB's NAME. 

i CANNOT HANO MT CHAPLBT ON THT TOMB, 

FOB ALL UNMABK'D THT BB8TINO-PLA0B WAS LEFT; 

BUT, HAPLT, HBBB AWHILB 'TWILL MBBKLY BLOOM, 

OHBBIBH'D BT OBPHAN'D HBABT8, LIKE MINB BBBBFT. 

too much i fbab the blossoms that it bbabs 

abb pale and faint fbom obowino amidst obibf, 
witheb'd and dboopino 'neath the toils and OABBS 

THAT LIFE BENDS o'eB THEM LIKE THE CTPBBS8 LEAF; 

FOB I HATE MOUBN'D THE LOVE I LOST IN THEE, 

AND MISS'D THT OUII>AN0B THBOUOH MT TOUNO LIFE'S WAT, 

^ND SOMEWHAT KNOWN OF HUMAN PBBFIDT, 

AND FELT TOO DEEP AFFLICTION'S POTENT SWAT. 

SUT SHOULD THEBB BE ONE FLOWBB, 'MID THE LINKS, 

THAT FBE8HLT BBIOHT LOOKS UP TO HEAVEN AND THEE, 

jiND FBOM A HOLT 80UBCB ITS NUBTUBE DBINK8, 
A DAUGHTBB'S OFF'BINO LBT ITS TITLE BB ! 



A BRIEF MEMOIR 

or 

LIEUT. SAMUEL SMITH, ROYAL MARINES, 

OHIBF OF THB TBIBE 07 CHBBOKBE IKDIAKS. 

A FEW words may be necessary on the subject of the preceding 
dedicatory lines; and it is hoped that little apology will be 
needed for introducing them, in homely prose, in this little 
volume of unpretending verse, as they are prompted by the 
desire to rescue from oblivion the memory of an excellent 
and brave father — ^Lieutenant Samuel Smith, B.M., who died, 
in iliie service of his country, in the 38th year of his age, at 
Fernando Po, in Africa. 

A very brief sketch of his military life is subjoined, which, it 
is hoped, will not be altogether without interest to the general 
reader; and should it happen to arrest the attention of any 
who may have shared the chances of war with him, and wit- 
nessed his intrepid yet ever humane conduct, it is confidently 
believed that they will give the writer their hearty support and 
assistance in publishing the few unvarnished records of a 
brother soldier's bravery, which memory (and the few documents 
left in England at the time of his departure for Fernando Po, 
where all his papers were stated to have been destroyed after 
his death!) enables her to furnish. 
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" Let laurels drench'd ib pure Parnassian dews 
Reward his mein'ry, dear to ev'ry Muse, 
Who, with a courage of unshaken root 
In Honour's field advancing his Arm foot. 
Plants it upon the line that Justice draws. 
And will prerail or perish in her cause s 
*Tis to the virtues of such men, Man owes 
His portion in the good that Heaven bestows ; 
And when reoording History displays 
Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days. 
Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died 
Where duty placed them — at their country's side, 
The man that is not moved with what he reads. 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds. 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave. 
Is base in kind and bom to be a slave.**— Cowpbb. 

A passion for military glory, notwithstanding the modem 
outcry against it, is frequently coexistent with the most amiable 
qualities of the heart and the finest inteUect The chivalrous 
sentiment of defending the weak and oppressed against violence 
or injustice, and Man's natural respect for the rights and dignity 
of the State under which he lives, are the sources from which this 
passion generally arises with those who furnish the hrightest 
examples of true martial heroism ; while the personal hazard it 
involves is a fascination well adapted to his love of excitement, 
and a stimulus to many of the nohlest moral qualities which, too 
often, "rot themselves with ease" in civil life — for instance, 
courage, fortitude, self-denial, and devotedness. 

Mercy, too, is the hi^^est and sweetest prerogative of 
conquest; and there is no right nohle soldier in whose heart 
it is not throned — its sceptre hreaking his sword hefore 
Defencelessness, or turning it aside where it should learn to 
spare. 

A passion for military glory has been a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the family from which the subject of this Memoir 
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sprung: once ei^oying a good estate — ^the Aahley Moor, in 
Herefordshire, which, however, for some years hefore his 
entering upon the scene of life, was too much encumbered 
with mortgages to support its inheritors or admit of the 
purchase of a commission for eyen the elder son, as a means 
of indulging his wish to carry arms in his country's cause, as 
he would naturally have preferred to do as an officer ; conse- 
quently, his friends wished to turn his attention to commerce; 
but in Tain — Hercules with the distaff, was as much at ease as 
he amongpt the Sons of Trade ; and escape, at all risks, he 
resolyed he would. 

After being reooTered by his father, by the payment of the 
(at that time) heayy redemption money (fifty guineas) from a 
recruiting party, which he had walked forty miles to join, when 

s. 

little more than fifteen years of age, — and indentured^ as a 
means of deterring him from a military life under such circum- 
stances, — ^he managed, ultimately, to get clear off as a Volunteer 
for a musket with a party of Boyal Marines, recruiting in his 
native town — Ludlow, in Salop. 

Having received a good education, and being highly intel- 
ligent and enterprising, he soon attained the highest non- 
commissioned rank in the corps, such men being in great 
requisition, to controul and influence the less enthusiastic 
portion of the Army and Navy, three-parts of which, at that 
time, being composed of impressed men. 

Shortly after he entered, he was drafted with a party on board 
the Malta, 74, commanded by Captain Shiels, and proceeded 
up the Mediterranean, where, in 1806-7-8, he was in several 
engagements, and assisted in taking many valuable prizes. 
His services and bravery were recognised by the rapid pro- 
motion above alluded to ; before he had attained his eighteenth 
year, he won his last stripe as non-commissioned officer. 
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and was by far the youngest seijeant ever known in the 
Division, or, indeed, in the entire corps of Marines. 

After his return to England in the ilfa/^a, where he remained 
but a short time, he embarked again on board the Orpheus 
Arigate, commander Captain Patrick Tony, who died at Domi- 
nique and was succeeded by Captain {afterwards. Sir Hugh) 
Pigot, and was at the taking of Guadaloupe and Point Petre, 
in the West Indies. 

From thence, at the commencement of the late American 
war, he was ordered on to the Halifax station, where he volun- 
teered to join the expedition against New Orleans, in which he 
signalised himself greatly. 

On one occasion, on board the Orpheus (Captain Pigot), aft«r 
a severe engagement with an American man- of -wax, he made 
the second in command in a " boarding-party," where he gave 
a remarkable instance of presence of mind, cool Intrepidity, 
and fearlessness of personal danger. His superior being killed 
in the boat by a long shot from the Americans, he led his party 
on alone, and boarded the vessel, which, greatly to his sui-prise, 
he found deserted by her surviving crew, who, having managed 
to get ashore (after taking away the matches and all the locks 
off the ship's guns^, had betaken themselves to a strong stone 
edifice near the shore, and kept up an incessant fire upon the 
boarders. The men, glad enough to get out of such a pelting 
storm of bullets, which they could not effectually return on 
account of the shielded position of the Americans, made 
excuses to get below, ostensibly to search for matches, and 
left him with one gunner only on deck, exposed to a fire that 
would soon have been fatal to them. In this emergency, with 
merely the ship's boat set up to prevent the direct aim of the 
enemy, after assisting the man to point the guns at the strong- 
hold of the Americans, he took one of the men's muskets, and 
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firing the contents into^the toncli-holes, thus discharged the 
cannons ; of course, at the imminent risk of a recoil and destmc- 
tion to himself. By this daring expedient, every gon in the ship 
was successively employed against the amhjashed foe ; till, the 
stones of the huilding tumbling about them, they were com- 
pletely routed. Captain Pigot was a delighted spectator from 
the deck of the Orplieus, repeatedly crying, " Bravo, Bravo ! — ^We 
shall have him an Admiral !'* The. ship was a rioh^ prize. 

In consequence of this exploit and his uniform courage and 
intelligence, he was recommended by Captain Pigot to Sir 
Alexander Cochran as a meritorious soldier, deserving trust 
and distinction; and Sir A. Cochran was pleased to entrust him 
with a Lieutenant's commission, to proceed to South America 
with arms and ammunition (to use his own words, quoted from 
a letter, dated "May 18, 1814, New Orleans") "to deliver 
them to the Indians on the borders of the Mississipi, which 
parts the American frontier from that of the Indijins, who are 
going to act against the Americans, in the cause of Britain and 
with a view to the recovery of their own property, which the 
Americans have taken from them.*' These Indians were the fine 
tribe called " Cherokees," now extinct, and were brave, generou», 
grateful, and unaffectedly moral. There were upwards of 500 of 
them waiting for arms and instructions to use them when the 
Bubjeot of this notice arrived, with only twox>f his own country- 
men — a Corporal Denny and a gentleman of the name of 
Woodbine, British Agent at Fort St. Leon, in Florida. 
' In a very short space of time from the period of his arrival, 
the influence he acquired over these unsophisticated and per- 
secuted creatures was so complete, that they would have invested 
him with absolute sovereignty had it been theiis to own a realm 
vast and important enough to form a kingdom. Subjects more 
leal and devoted no ponarch ever had. 
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Perhaps, it could only give the imagination of a child the 
intense kind of pleasure the writer has felt, to listen to the 
description of his receiving the oaths of allegiance from these 
wild but grateful beings, tendered, with all the ceremonials 
usual amongst them, by a deputation of twelve chiefs, who 
were selected to offer him the highest dignity they could bestow. 
The White Chief, in his fantastic costume — consisting of a 
loose open robe, reaching nearly to the ankles, confined at the 
waist by a bright-coloured woollen belt, the ends, touching the 
instep, elaborately interwoven with beads of every description 
and beautifhlly polished fishes' teeth, as were those of the 
garters, worn below the knees, met by the rude mocassins their 
primitive idea of shoe-making enabled them to contrive, his 
singular head-dress of skins decorated with varicoloured 
feathers, and his formidable weapons— -might, with some show 
of reason, seem to a child the most picturesque and imposing 
of objects ; end it is a question of some doubt, if any degree of 
personal grandeur could be really greater than this simple but 
striking costume is capable of bestowing on a well-made, 
vigorous form, or how far older and wiser heads than the 
writer's was when she saw it on her father, could withstand its 
daggling effect. 

It was an office of some danger and difficulty to discipline 
and lead such a number of men, wholly unacquainted with even 
the rudiments of what is called the civilised mode of warfare, 
or with our estimate of right and wrong ; but he set forward, 
with a contempt for lifb as compared with duty, and with a firm 
determination to win their love and confidence, by treating them 
as brethren ; and he succeeded ; for "the Little White Captain," 
as they called him, though he was nearly six feet high, never 
found his will disputed, or his life in danger from treachery, 
amongst the wild Sons of the Forest. He led them on so 
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effectually against their enemies, whom he harassed so much by 
continual Bkirmishes, that a reward of five thousand dollars was 
offered by General Jackson for his head; but a Judas was wanting 
amongst them to take the pieces and betray their master. 

It would be incompatible with the space to which this notice 
of a beloved and honoured father must be confined, to attempt 
to follow him through all the dangers ahd privations he had to 
encounter during his sojourn amongst them» sharing every 
vicissitude as an equal though burtheHed with the superior 
oares of authority ; nor would it be expedient to linger on the 
many romantic incidents which befel him, as condensation is 
the chief consideration in the present sketch, or memory would 
supply various points of interest in this respect: an American 
moonlight ambush and its firustration ; his midnight expeditions 
to their strongholds; his Sabbath forest homilies and camp 
worship; his meohanical and lingual school, for he taught them 
more and better things than the use of fire-arms; his bounty-days, 
when his stores were divided amongst them ; his Indian nurse, 
w)xo, breaking through all her native terror of the contagious fever 
with which he was stricken, brought him his daily mess of rice 
and herb beverage; with her wild gestures of delight at his 
reooveiy— all these things must be left untouched. Long and 
rugged marches, hunger, thirst, and sickness — all, by turns, 
be endured, and (still more difficult) had to teach others 
to endure, who, newly initiated into the luxuries of regular 
rations, were somewhat difficult to convince of the possibility 
of the source from which they were supplied becoming occa- 
sionally exhausted. In their simple faith, they regarded him 
as a kind of necromancer, to whom, everything was possible ; 
and his greatest difficulty with them, was, at times, to convince 
them they were in error in ascribing to him the power to work 
miracles. 
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At the conclusion of the Peace, he returned to England, after 
haying been joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholls, of the 
Royal Marines, who undertook to forward his commission to 
England for confirmation. On his arrlTal, however, he was 
told that his rank would be recognised and eventually con- 
firmed should his services be required again ; but, in the mean 
time, he was advised to retire on a pension of forty pounds per 
annum, payable at Somerset House, " for particular services." 

In 1831, he volunteered to join the expedition going out, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholls, from the Colonial Depart- 
ment, on the understanding that he was to hold his former 
rank as lieutenant, and, doubtless, in the hope that it would 
lead to its ultimate confirmation to him. His outfit was pre- 
pared accordingly, at a heavy expense, much straitening the 
circumstances in which he left a wife and three surviving 
children, all young. He sailed in the Britomartf from Spit- 
head, July 6, 1831, never to return. 

From passages in Ms letters, it is feared he experieneed 
disappointment as to the situation he found himself in on his 
arrival at Fernando Po, which, working on a liighly sensitive 
spirit (feeling it had earned the right to consideration) along 
with the effects of the climate, brought on fever, which' ended 
in death, two or three months after Ids landing. 

Thus died a brave soldier, a good and kind husband and 
father, and a Christian whose hand and heart were — 

" Open as day to melting charity." 

Though his country wrote his services in sand, and left his 
widow and children wholly unprovided for, on his child's 
heart his worth is graven deeply, proudly, affectionately, and 
gratefiilly; for he was her playmate, her tutor, her fireside 
pastor, and will ever be her model for manly excellence. 
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AN INVITATION TO THE REALMS OP POESY. 



TO THE BEADEE. 

On, come ! shall we wander where Fancy is rife 
With dreamy revealments of glory^ 

Where airy creations have sprung into life 
To figure in song or in stoiy,-«* 



And watch the bright pageant, as gliding along 

In shadowy dimness it fadeth, 
To single the fair and the pure from the throng. 

Ere darloiess' the visioii o'evshadetb ? 
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Well peer through the motley^ fantastic, and wild^ 
That gamhol to catch the unwary — 

Who, willingly dazzled, are led and heguiled 
By the wandering lights of a faiiy — 



To look for the simple; the truthful, the pure. 
Though calmly their splendour is glowing — 

Theirs, theirs is the light, will for ever endure. 
No fitful refulgence out-throwing ! 



Lo I Fancy unfetters her progeny fair : 
From cavern 'd recesses they 're streaming ; 

And hither and thither they *re home on the air 
To spots where the poet lies dreaming. 



ComCi cotiQCi and we'll glide o*er his magic-^horn world. 
His mountains, and vales, and seas roaring 

With high*cresled billows, in proud grandeur curl'd^ 
And streamlets in soft murmurs pouring, — 
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And stroll on through meads, where the bright blossoms 
grow 

in clusters to tempt us to Imger, 

Where music's sweet breathings, in harmony low, 

Are 'wakened by Circe's own finger ; 



Then on, and still on, to the deep bow'ry dell, 

Where the Spirit of Poesy lurks. 
We *11 wander, till o'er us her powerful spell 
, In entrancing sublimity works. 



Oh ! then we shall dream with the poet, who dreaans 

Of such heaven-like visions of bliss. 
And see the effulgence from Genius that streams 

When he stoops the young dreamer to kiss : 



Tis light that can pierce to the innermost soul. 

Its intricate workings betraying ; 
In vain, oh ! in vain, we would feeling control 

When the pbet'is keen eye is surveying* 

B 3 
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Then 8ay« qhall we con o'er his youngs happy dreams* 
While> home on Thought's pinions^ he's soaring 

To the star-begirt throne^ where Erato's beams 
Are caught by young lovers adoring; 



Or pause whilst he deems he is monarch of all— 

His infinite sceptre b swaying^— 
While earthy air^ and ocean yield up at his call. 

Brave subjects his power obeying ?— 



A palace of crystal is rear'd at his will. 

By atom-like builders^ suspended 
In aether's broad space — ^with most magical skill 

Its fairy adornments are blended; 



And trains of bright genii his footsteps attend* 
Bearing garlands^ and incense divine ; 

Soft Music and Laughter^ his mind to unbend* 
Come with goblets of rosy-hued wine ; 
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And beaming-eyed Beauty^ so gentle and (air, 
Bends o*er bim and listens, deligbted : 

He pours fortb bis strains on tbe good and the rare, 
Undreaming such germs may be blighted. 



He heeds not that fame can be purchased with dro8s> 

Or that genius can perish unknown ; 
That an envious breath his fair prospects may cross^ 

Or his dream of renown be o'erthrown : 



In extacy, deeming not sorrow can rend 
A gap in his life's beauteous mom— - 

That no treach'ry lurks in the breast of a friend, 
On whose lip a kind greeting is worn. 



Dream on ! — soon to Vaken^ thou guileless, to leain 
That thy visions are baseless and nought; 

That fame is a guerdon the true soul should spunii 
For the meteor flies while 'tis sought 1 
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Thy idol, sweet Beauty, is mortal and fades. 
And some faithful hearts bend ere they break ; 

Some sleep 'neath the tomb that yon willow- tree shades. 
Who have loved, and have died for love's sake. 



Then, slumber, dear minstrel ! oh, slumber in peace! 

Be thy dreams still refreshing and glad ! — 
If we wake thee, thy lyre's sweet breathing will cease. 

Or subside in the tearful and sad. 



Let's trace thy fresh spirit — life's coleur-de-rose ; 

Let us soar on thy faith-sustain' d wing; 
Let's seek the gi*een spots where thou lov'st to repose. 

And the founts whence thy nectar-draughts spring ; 



Nor wake thee, to conjure Suspicion's dull mist 
Up, around thee, in fury and scorn; 

Or tell thee that Hope, like a Judas, has kiss'd 
And betray'd thee to sadness forlorn !-*- 
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Too soon passion's whirlwind^ resistless^ y/iW storm 
From thy lyre, by deep agony wrung ; — 

To numbers, thy spirit undimm'd could perform. 
Oh ! it never again will be strung. 



Then lis ! while he sings of the good and the brave. 

Of the beautiful, true, and the free ; 
And, as he glides on from " the gay to the grave," 

May his song bear a blessing to thee ! 



NOTE. 

It may be necessary to state, that " The Inyitation to the 
Realms of Poesy " was written to a friend who had expressed a 
wish to read some favourite poems with the author, lest tlie 
reader should mistake her appreciation of the genius of others 
for personal pretension. 
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THE TWO TEACHERS. 



AN ALLEGOBT. 



It was a day — one> such as Eden saw 
Ere Sin's destructive venom cast a blight 
O'er her rich stores in tempting clusters grown I- 
The earth was green, as if polluting tread 
Had ne'er defaced creation's pristine hue, 
And Flora's younglings op'd their lovely eyes 
To greet the gazer with their glances bright ; 
Gay Zeph3nr whisper'd tales among the boughs. 
That bent caressingly to court his stay. 
And, as he fled, gave forth their tretnbling sighs 
In silv'ry rustling sounds, like Ocean's breath ; 



tOUTH^S CHOICE. 

The brook took up the burden, as it floiv'd. 

Babbling in anger at inconstancy ; 

The busy insects* hum was heard around ; 

And the birds* gladsome chorus pierced the sky :— - 

Twas such a day as this, a youth, as fair 
As all creation's fairness could compound. 
Reclined at ease, to bask in Nature's grace 
And learn her scenes to comprehend and love : 
There, where he lay, no sight or sound of Art 
Could come to vie with God's almighty work : 
Behind, a forest dense, by man scarce trod ; 
On either hand, a mountain cloud-enwiupp'd ; 
Beneath the fertile bank a rivlet ran. 
On its bright surface bearing shadows strange : 
A painter might have copied from that dell 
Fair Contemplation, in her fav'rite home. 
Such was the youth's bright image, as he lay 
With uptum'd eye and brow serenely calm. 

Anon, two shadowy forms rise on his view : 
One, mild and grave^ with steady piercing eye. 
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And lofty placid brow^ and scanty locks. 
With form erect and firm in majesty ;-^ 
The other, graceful as the lovely bird . 
That wings its way beneath a tropic sky. 
With plumage which the eye can scarce behold 
For dazzling gorgeousness of varied hue— 
And all as radiant was this lovely sprite ; 
But such a soften'd light play'd o'er her fonn 
That the pleased eye could dwell with fond delight 
Upon the fairy creature evermore ! 

The youth gazed on them each with wondering glance ; 
And many wishes grew within his breast 
That he could learn from whence they came, and why. 
Though strange, they seem'd familiar to his mind. 
While thus he thought, with sober step advanced 
He of the visage grave ; and thus he spake : — 

" My name is Reason, youth ! and far and near 
My fame extends. My voice can still the soul 
When fiercest passions rage in jarring strife : 
As, when the tempest gathers to one spot. 
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To spend its fury o'er tlie trembling earth, 
God^s bow appearing breaks the threatening clouds. 
And, lo ! the smiling face of Peace appears. 
When Fear, with phantom -minions fills the heart. 
And all amazed its quickenM pulses beat, 
I whisper, that no danger can assail 
Like its own weakness, and 'tis brave again ! 
When Discontent, with moody wiinkled brow, 
Sits frowning monarch of the human mind. 
Inflicting with a despot's rod the scourge 
Of direst suff'ring the sick soul can know I— 
Then teach I, how with evil good is mix'd. 
And that a keener zest such conflicts give 
For all ihe joys that man may hope to grasp. 
I give youth optics to discern the false 
From the true gems that in his pathway lie,. 
And charge him trust not that be hath not proved. 
But choose the real from the fancied good ! 
When stem Misfortune, with her squalid train. 
Besets his path, and no escape is near, 
I teach him that Submission brings a host 
To fortify and guard from fell Despair ; 
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I bid him mark the bending feeble reed 

In safety rise when storms are overpast^ 

Whilst the proud oak-king's stubborn sides are rent^ 

And low his glories lie — to rise no more !'^ 

Reason here paused ; and stood, with folded arpas 
And patient mien, as if secure of sway. 

With frank and modest grace the youth replied : — 

" Thy pow'rs, indeed, are wondrous, rev'rend sage. 
And I will store them in my memory ; 
But much I like yon form of gentle grace. 
And fain would list the music from her lips. — 
Come hither, nymph, and tell me of thy skill : 
If like thy form, not long thou 'It votaries need ; 
For all would wear thy chains to win thy smile I " 

Felt, but scarce seen, she moved towards the youth. 
And spread her filmy robe before his eyes. 
Reason's unbending form to shut from view ; 
Then, with a voice of softest harmony^ 
She whisper'd in his ear : — 
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« I 'm Fancy call'd 1— 
My realm is bright with joy, and sparkling gems 
Lie scatter^ o^er my dells for all to cull ; 
Flowers, that earth^s most favoured climes would fail 
To peer, grow there in richest clu9terings ; 
Music floats in my groves, no mortal lyre 
Could breathe so full of thrilling extacy ; 
Wealth, that earth's confines could not yield, if heapM, 
Is mine to give, and bliss beyond compare I — 
Art thou a prisoned wretch ? I limits break ; 
And far, o'er hill and dale, in freedom^s glee. 
Thou, 'neath my spell, canst travel gaily on 1— 
Art thou a slave, and chain'd and powerless f 
I'll build for thee a throne ; and bowing trains 
Of subjects, leal, shall rise before thine eyes. 
Eager to mark thy will or court thy smile 1— 
I can reveal the wonders of the deep 
And give thee ingress to her cavemM stores. 
And let thee hear the Syrens' witching song,^ 
And make thee float, within a hollow shell 
By sea-birds drawn, across the billows^ breast 
To learn the love-tales of the finny tribes I — 
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Beneath my spell, thou^lt hear a voice at eve 

Recounting all the deeds of busy day — 

Telling if good or evil most prevail'd 1 — 

If thou wouldst pierce the clouds, where angel-hosts 

Dwell in celestial glory, peace, and love. 

To bring to man a message of good^will, 

I wings can lend to bear thee thitherward !— ^ 

Sights, beyond mortal grace, I conjure up — 

Sounds that no ear, but such as own my sway^ 

Hath heard ! — One of my visions to the soul 

Can bring more bliss than full reality ! — 

If thou wilt be mine own, with magic speed 

I '11 lift thee on Aurora's radiant wing. 

And thou shalt watch her strew the sky witJi stars^ 

As gracefully she shakes her golden locks. 

Dripping with glowing dews, while on she flies — - 

Sweet mother of night's countless holy lights ; 

I '11 give thy tongue a charm, that list'ning ears 

Intoxicating extacy shall drink 

When thy rich stores of speech thou pourest forth^ 

And, wond'ring, they will deem thy skill divine J 

I Ml dip thy pen in dew, that, in its course^ 
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The fairest flowers luxuriantly may spring ; 

I '11 tint thy cheek with heauty's rarest hues. 

And kindle in thine eyes a light sublime. 

And tune thy voice to sweetest hannony. 

And gift thy form with motion's loveliest grace : — 

Say, wilt thou be mine own^ dear youiK ? — Yon form 

Too strongly binds in cold and rigid chains 

For youth to love his rule t / leave him free — 

Free as imfeiter'd winds, that roam earth \s vales. 

And sport them where they list, then on again ! — ^ 

Entranced, he listened to her s3Ten tongue. 

And gazed delighted on her radiant eyes. 

That seem'd to pour forth lustre to delude. 

Or blind to all but her bewitching self. 

Not quite convinced, but charm'd beyond all thought. 

And all reluctant to awake from bliss. 

The youth in wild abandonment exclaimM : — 

" Take me, sweet Fancy, bear me on thy wings 
To thy bright fairy home, for thine I am ! — 
To suffer and to strive, is Reason's code ; 
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' Thine, to enjoy : the latter choice 1 make 1 — 
More fitting peer for Age, with wrinkled brow 
And pulses tamed for patient ponderings. 
Art thoa^ O Reason, with thy rules severe 
And maxims grave, and facts, and sciences 1 
Full time Hwill be, when Fancy ^s spells are o^er 
And feeling sinks to sleep within my breast. 
To send for thee to teach me to endure 
The pains of age, that I serene may die 1*^ 

With saddenM brow and slow retreating steps. 
In tones of gentle kindness Reason cried : — 

" Dear youth, beware 1 forget not thou hast said, 
'Thy counsels I will treasure in my mind:* 
They'll serve thee well, e'en in thy joyous youth. 
When Fancy's fleeting charms shall mock thy grasp 
And thou wilt need a friend to comfort thee ! 
He that rejects me in his pride of youth, 
I bless not in his age. Seek me in time 1" 



SIR ELDRED THE BETRAYED, 



A ROMANCE Of OLDEN TIMES, 

With blazonM crest, mid waving plume. 
And many a trophy won in figbt. 

Sir Eldred paced an f\iicient room. 

Where dimly gleam*d the morning light; 



And ever, as his step drew near 
A deep dark niche, that distant lay 

From where the son did faintly peer. 
He bent his mailed knee to pray« 
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A throbbing heart his corslet hid ; 

Its burnish mock*d the gloom within ; 
Whilst oft a large tear o'er it slid. 

Or rested where Hwas beaten in : 



'Mid sighs that shook each jointed link 
As swelling from his heart they broke. 

And steps that made the pavement clink. 
Anon, he pray'd — anon, he spoke ! 



" Oh, give me but to meet the foe — 

The traitor-foe that wrongM my trust I- 
Oh, let me strike one rightful blow ; 
For he hath made my hearth, accurst ! 



" We fought through many a field of blood. 

And charged the foe to Friendship's name — 
The toilsome hill and treacherous flood, 

We climbM and stemm'd, to share the fame !— 



ft 
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My heart, my home, my wealth, my sword. 
Were his, as mine — as full, as free ! — 

I had but one sole treasured hoard. 
And that I deemM would sacred be I — 



€€ 



It was my bride— my angel bride. 

Whose sweet meek eye could rule my soul ; 
She was my own, my hope, my pride. 

Till, traitor-like, her faith he stole 1 — 



" O Gertrude, still my liven heart 
Throbs at thy oft-repeated name : 
It cannot from old memories part. 
Though they are blisterM o^er with shame ! 



*' For thou didst love me, ere the slave 

PoisonM thy truth with practised lies, 

And dared unholily to crave 

The love that, beaming, lit thine eyes 1- 

c 2 
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'* That lo7e was mine ; — and I will wring 
From his base soul my nvrishM joy 1 — 
Ha 1 dost thou fondly round him cling ? 
Hold off 1— I would not thee destroy !— '* 



The sunlight burst, and brightly shed 
Within the niche its golden rays — 

O'er plume and helm its radiance sped. 
And made the knight*s drawn weapon blaze ; 



But something more its ray illumed 
Than coat of mail or gleaming blade ; 

For, from his breast, so long entomb *d, 
A lock of golden hair had stray M. 



It fell, and twined around his feet — 
His tears, yet glittMng on each braid. 

Had deck'd it with a sadness, meet 
To soothe the heart its sheen betrayM. 
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His quiv'ring lip grew blanchM and still. 
His flashing eye was quencbM in tears. 

The arm, so fiercely raised to Mil, 
Grew feeble, as with weight of years. 



As on that pledge his gaze was bentr— 
That gentle pledge heM vowM to wear, 

A signal to the battle-spent 

That Gertrude's voice had bid him spare. 



Again he heard its pleading tones*— 
" Sir Eldred 1— Husband !— Oh, forgive ! 

If sorrow e'er for guilt atones,,.,,... 
Thy anger will not, death outlive P-— 



€t 



Oh, let thy Gertrude die beneath 
The roof her madness left for shame : 

Her death, at least, will not bequeath 
A stain on thy pure knightly name !'' 
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He turnMf and saw a kneeling fonn^ 
Within the doorway archM and high» 

So wan^ and thin^ and traveUwom^ 
It seemM illusion to his eye. 



Far streaming down its bright locks strayM, 
Like golden threads that, floating wide. 

Had caught the sunbeams as they play'd. 
And wore them like a veiled bride 1 — 



beauty ! — fair, but fatal gift I — 
If thon canst ^witch in such an hour. 

When vengeance doth her sword uplift. 
What limit is there to thy power ? — 



One bound Sir Eldred brought beside 
His suppliant wife, whose form he clasp M 

As tenderly as when, a bride. 
In her his heart's first joy he graspM. 



*< 
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Look Up, look up, deluded one 1 — 
Ob, not on thee the scorn should lie ; 

But let the slave my weapon shun 
Who soird thy fame, then bid thee die !"' 



One fisdnt low sigh, one loving look, 

Ineffitble of angel peace, 
And then its flight her spirit took 

To realms where sin and snflTrings cease. 



^ My steed 1 my steed V^ Sir Eldred cried ; 
" Away, o^er moor and sunlit glade, 
I must for vengeance quickly ride 1 — 
Make way for Eldred the BetrayM 1"*- 



He gain*d the stately castle walls. 
Where revel held the traitor knight. 

And cried, " Come forth 1— -Sir Eldred calls 1 — 
Our battle-word be, ' God and Right V " 
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The goblet, niaed to pledge hie guests. 
His guilty band could not letain ; 

Its motto, '' Keep onsollied Crests 1^ 
Shone forth amid the purple stain ; 



And, as his starting eye it met. 
It seem'd an omen, boding iU 

To one who dared its voice forget. 
To work his own unholy will : 



He met Sir Eldred's lightning-glance — 
The name of '' Coward 1'' struck his ear. 

As, stalling from his moment^s trance. 
He tried to quell the sense of fear. 



** For Gertrude," cried Sir Eldred, •* this— 
For Gertrude, traitor, and my name — 
For Gertrude and my ruin'd bliss— 
For Gertrude, yield thy knightly fame 1 — 



TIME AND HIS SUPPLUNTS. 



TBI CHILD. 

" Good Time, Oh, stay !— my merry sport 

Has lasted but an hour; 
I have not yet the bright moth caught. 

Now perchM on yonder flow r ! — 
Hold still thy glass. 
Let np grain pass, 

1 11 have it in a minnte. 

And then with thee 
111 go with glee; 

But let me,— let me win it !'^ 
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TBI TOVTH. 

** Good Time, good Time !— Oh, haste 1 Oh, haste I— 
How tardy thou art moving I — 
Oh, think not I '11 the moments waste 
That, sure, were made for loving 1 — 

Thy sands run on : 

No more I Ul con 
Sage lessons, spun to stay me ; 

But gay and free 

I *11 henceforth he ; 
Then think not to delay me I" 

THE MAH. 

'' Pause, pause, good Time, and let me think 
How I may hest employ thee 1 
I stand upon a mountain's brink. 
Life's ocean spread before me — 

I M find a way 

My part to play. 
And shape my future story : 

Then, pause, I crave. 

But while Hope's wave 
Rolls on to bring me glory !^' 
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TIMB. 

Time edged his scythe and turn'd his glass. 

His. wallet hulky growing. 
While Man had watchM the bright wave pass. 
And glory with it flowing; 

And, as Man sighed. 
Time, musing, cried : 
" HoPB, oft, is distant Trouble ; 

Yet Child, Youth, Man, 
Through lifers short span. 
Have each pursued the bubble 1" 



SPRING IB COMING. 



Fair Spbivg is cmning I — 'neath her feet, bdiold 
Natme's young Terdare nae, in am'foas strife — 

0*6r the glad earth the floral trihes imfold 
Their Curest petals, with sweet incense rife I 



Sweet Spring is coming — ^lovely, teeming Spring !*- 
Time's germs her emerald zone encircling shields. 

Till Summer^s hreath to fair perfection hring 
The wondrous progeny of groaning fields. 
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Lo ! Spring is coming— coming, from the Past, 
To prove eternity in Nature's works ! — 

The scatter*!! seed that Aatunm*s whirlwinds cast 
No longer in Earth's ice-bound bosom lurks I — 



No 1 — from decay it springs to life anew. 

Bursting the thraldom of the grave for day- 
Leaving the close embrace, where erst it grew. 
Its gratefol service to its God to pay ! 



And shall thy life, O man 1 reveal no Spring — 
No new creation rise from years of thought — 

No purer, holier passions round thee cling 

Than those the Past in quick succession brought ^ 



Shall no fair graces of the soul abound — 
Sweet Charity on fell Suspicion's tomb. 

And " meek-eyed Pity " on the reeking ground 
Where stem Revenge of yore pronounced her doom^ 
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And gentle Reason senseless Pride uproot. 

And Prudence spread her sheltering houghs ahroad 

Where rash Presumption hung her deadly fruit 
Or Speculation airy nothings stored P 



Shalt thou, O heart 1 no Spring within thee know ? — 
Shall all thy crush *d affections with*ring die P — 

No I — bid them with a purer fervour glow, 
Till in exulting strength they reach the sky ! 



ATONEMENT FOB THE ERRORS OF A PEN. 



*' Deeper than e'er did plummet lound, 
I '11 drown my Book."— Skakipere't ** Temped.' 



If e'er to bear one painful thought 

Or cause thy breast a sigh 
This little shaft with ink was fraught, 

Be it for ever dry ! — 
If to throw cheerless gloom around 

Thy mind, — Oh, then, 
" Deeper than e*er did plummet sound," 

Pll drown my Pen !" 

If one sad doubt e'er shook thy breast, — 
If once it wrote me changed. 

Or, coward-like, the truth suppressed i 
And made me seem estranged, — 
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Deep it shall lie, and ne^er be found. 

In Neptune's den — 
'' Deeper than e^er did plummet sound/" 

I '11 sink such Pen I 

If o'er thy brow, so calm and clear. 

One sunless cloud it cast. 
Or frighted smiles from lips so dear. 

Or faird to note the past — 
That past whose reign did so abound 

With love, — Oh, then, 
" Deeper than e'er did plummet sound,'*" 

1 '11 drown my Pen ! 

If through thy breast one anguish 'd thriU- 

If from thine eye a tear- 
Were tortured by its cruel skill, 

(Though as my life ^were dear,) 
I 'll reach Contrition's utmost bound* 

Atoning, — when, 
'* Deeper than e'er did plummet sound," 

I '11 drown my Pen I 



BECOLLECTIONS OF FATHERLAND. 



YBOM THE OKBMAN OY PHILIP KNIBS. 



Fatherland, — of ihee 1 sing! — 
O^er my soul thy beauties throng ; 

Bold, I laurels o'er thee fling 
As Apollo's throne of Song : — 

Fatherland I — the Muses^ land ! — 

Land that claims my heart and hand ! 

Beauteous heaven, richly pouring 
Floods of radiance, pure and bright 1 

With thy sunbeams, heart-alluring, 
Gleaming in imperial might, 

God his peaceful covenant drew 

With golden pen on ground of blue 1 
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Chamiing provinces are thine— 
Tnily, in this world the Miesi 1 

Heart-attractive land of mine- 
Under heaven's tent the rarest : 

Eden's glories yet remain. 

Scattered o'er each snnny plain 1 



Gladsome vales, with roses bright, — 
Richest pastures, pearl-bedew'd. 

Stretching &i to charm the sight,-^ 
Fields, with fertile glories strew'd ; — 

There the purple-cluster'd vine 

Grows to fill the cup divine. 



Grapes, whose luscious veins are rife 
With the juicy glowing wine-^ 

To thy sons the spirit-life. 

Yield thy banks, old Father Rhine 1 — 

Clink the cup, and quaff the wine : 

Huzza, huzza !— " To Father Rhine !" 



In thy breast Hygeia dwells : 
Every breeze is pure and free I 

Full a thousand healing wells^ 
Blessing-fraughty lie hid in 

Land, that God considered well. 

Who shall all thy wonders tell ? 



Nature's throes of giant**birth 

Gave thee mountains tow'ring high — 
Heaven's pillars based on earth. 

Bearing up the azure sky : 
Firm they stand, and seem to brave 
Even Time's incessant wave 1 



Gentle are thy maidens fair^- 
Guileless^^hearted, angel-kin. 

Who with one his life would share 
Will the wealth of chasteness win-« 

Needs no greater mortal bliss 

Than to taste hier loving kiss I 

D 3 
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Fair Germania I — Fatherland 1 — 
Valiant were thy sons of old : 

In thy storied annals stand 

Deeds that should he traced in gold ; 

Fatherland ! — the heroes' land 1 — 

Land that claims my heart and hand ! 



All renown can give is there — 
Highest art and science, 

Seer-like vision^ strange and rare. 
That gives dull sense defiance : 

E'en the simple peasant-hind 

By thy beauty is refined. 



Pioud am I that 1 was bom- 
Child of Hertha's Musenland ! — • 
*Plight-troth unto thee I Ve sworn. 

Only thine in heart and hand. 
Fatherland! — where'er I rove. 
Thee, above all lands, I love J 



THE POET'S MISSIONS. 



INYAHOT. 

Take thy harp, O bard, and sing 

In some simple measure. 
While life's mom is on the wing. 

Lays that it may treasure — 

Of celestial birth ! — 
Ring, oh, ring its golden string. 

Bright with peace and beauty; 
Round thee trusting cherubs bring. 

As thy sweetest duty 

On this troubled earth 1 



•# 
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TOVTH. 

Raise thy hand again, O hard,^- 

Wake the chord of feeling ; 
But its tones with pradence guard. 

Lest, hmd Pftssion^s pealing. 

Reason's voice he drowned 1 
Sing of virtoe's sacred deeds. 

Youth's fiur hiow adorning ; 
Plead, as only feeling pleads 

When, with notes of warning. 

All thy strings resound ! 



MAVHOOD. 

Strike, again!, a loftier key- 
Let thy numherB holder flow : 

Higher powers rest in thee-^ 
Man his erring ways inust know ;-^ 
Time cries ont to thee. 

Give tne spirits pirrged asid chasten 'd 
B;^ the light thftt in thee glows. 

That the ' Age of Love * be hasten'd — 
I Ion sick of hnnian woes. 

And would fidn be free 1'' 



(( 
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▲GB. 

Touch the string that feebly trembled. 

Ere thy faith in man was chillM ; 
Sing a theme to worlds assembled. 

Ere thy voice and haip be stilPd— 

Divine, unchanging love 1 — 
Rouse the chord that deeply slumber'd 

Whilst the little things of time 
All thy thoughts and feelings cumberM — 

Be thy dying song sublime. 

And thpu shalt hatp above 1 



HAGAR IN THE DESERT. 



Stretched, fainting, on the desert^s waste, she wept, — 

Nor dared to look upon her dying child. 

Whose bright young lip from burning thirst had paled. 

Whose gladsome eye grew wildly, fiercely bright. 

As straining from its feverM orb it seemM 

To pierce the distant sky to ask for aid — 

The aid which seemM beyond the hope of thought ; 

For round them far a desert waste was spread. 

Arid and scorching, silent, dread, and strange. 

And wearied nature could no further seek 

The kindly fount to ease its craving need : 

The outcast mother turn'd her sickened eye 

From her child's face, and lifted up her voice 

And wept in desolate despair, then pray'd :— 
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" Let me not, God of Heaven^ see him die ; 
Let not these eyes that watcbM his infant sport. 
That measared with a mother's love his growth. 
That first beholding blessed his tiny form — 
Let not these eyes his dying throes behold 1 — 
He who should shield us cast us forth to die. 
Though to his breast we gave the proud delight 
The name of Father brings I — Another now, 
Alas, not mine ! usurps thy place, 
And thou art left to die, — my son I my son I"— 

A Spirit-voice upon the silence came. 
And Hagar heard it in her deep despair : — 

'' Dark Daughter of the East 1 arise, and know 
That I am God, and can thy breast sustain. 
E'en in this bitter hour of man's deep wrong I 
Poor outcast, raise thy child I — ^behold the stream. 
That gushes forth, is glad to help thy need 1 — 
Thy woman's heart shall be enough for thee— 
Thy child shall prove its holy strength and faith ; 
For out of him a nation strong shall spring : 
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I thy affliction and thy love have aeen^ 
And will uphold and multiply thy seed 1^— 
Fear not ! behold, 1 give thee strength and sight : 
Take np thy child, and he shall bless thy care P' 



She rose and gave his lip the cooling dTaught, 
And lived again in his returning lifo'— 
Sole parent she, and he her all cm earth 1 
Poor mother ! thy devotion shamed his sire; 
And God beheld it, and preserved thy son 
And made him lord o^er many tented plains, 
Father of kings and comitless mnltitades. 
And, best of all, gave him a heart that scorned 
The paltiy schemes of social pride and pomp. 
Bat one which knew to cherish and to aid 
The needy, and the weary, and the weak: 
** The Arab, with a stranger for his guest,*^ 
Remembers still thy fiimish'd lip and eye. 
And bids him be refreshed in fiiith and peace; 
For from the outcast Ishmael sprang his 
The proud, the free, the noble, and the true I 
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Discarded Hagsr ! who can trace thy fate^ 
And sigh not o^er the wrongs pride^ lust^ and pow'r 
baa wreak on woman's all^defenceless head P 
Was not thy soul as free to love as hers 
Who caird- thee slave, and dated thy virgin zone 
Unbind to him she call'd her wedded lord^ 
Nor think thy heart as much of woman ownM 
As prompts the right its master free to choose P — 
She who, thus far, thy fate with selfish pride 
O'er-ruled, found all her power vam to check 
The mighty laws that rule the human heart :*- 
Thy love, thy youth, thy fruitfulness were thine ; 
And, he to whom her folly gave them, owed 
To thee a busband^s care, and pride, and love ; 
For thou, with thy young life, did bring him joy — 
The joy a &ther feels his firstborn son 
To hail 1 

Too common fate of trusting love 
Was thine I for, ever thus, we see with man 
Some vain 9nd selfish fancy prompts the wish 
Of full possession ; and each art is used 
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To win the trusty the honour, and the love 
Of still devoted and confiding woman. 
Till the next comer shall divorce those bonds 
No social laws sustain or shield from wrong. — 
How many Hagars have been driven forth 
Into lifers wilderness, and wept, and died 1 



NOTE. 

Instances of man's deficient sense of his moral obligation to 
protect and succour the victims of illegal connections, are too 
observable, throughout history, and in the general conduct and 
feeling of society, to need a recourse to fiction to show their 
enormity and evils. 

Hagar's history is but one of the many sad facts that prove 
the truth of this position, though by no means the worst, unless 
it be considered a precedent for the selfish, and so far more 
dangerous; for, whatever may be the orthodox view of her 
dismissal as regards Abraham (whose peculiar faith maybe 
supposed to exempt him from being judged by ordinary rules), 
it is only to a miracle, after all, that we are indebted for an 
interruption to the tragic consequences which naturally belonged 
to it. 

The frequency of infanticide in modem days, in similar 
circumstances, serves to throw Hagar's fortitude and maternal 
endurance into the highest relief; and that is the chief object 
that induced the treatment of the subject. 



LIFE'S DREAMS. 



LOVE. 



** Was it a dream ! Make 

Me to dream so twenty years together ; 
Not all the senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness !" 

WiNTBR'S TALR. 



lAwaking.'] i. 

Oh^ sweet brief dream of lifers delusive mornings 

Would I had never known thy transient bliss !- 
Oh^ day of life, that knows no second dawning, 

'Tis desolation to awake like this. 

And walk the world alone ! — 
Alone, in all the bosom feareth — craveth ; 

Alone in joy ; in sorrow, still alone ; 
Alone, e'eii while in song my spirit poureth 

Her notes of passion — still alone, alone 1 — 

Aloife, alas, alone ! 
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II. 

So soon to ^waken from the spell that bound me ! — ' 

So soon to learn it was illusion all ! — 
Can I forgive the haond that oould di^el thee« 

Nor shrink to see thee into ruin fall 

From thy once fair estate ?-^ 
Forgive ^ Ah I yes, forgive ; but still remember 

It should have spared the dreamer and the dream; 
For, Oh I I fancied it was no dissembler 

When first it beckM me to behold thy beam. 

To me the star of fate. 

III. 
Sweet dream, farewell 1 — ^with thee my bliss has ended (- 

I break, reluctant) from thy magic wile ; 
All that I know of joy with thee was blended; 
E^en now I love thee^ though thou didst beguili 

Too well, alas, too well I — 
Farewell I — ^Ah ! — ^yet the mystic vision lingers 

O'er the 'reft soul, whose all is lost in thee : 
As o'er the harp-strings, 'neaith the pausing fingers^ 
Some soft tone vibrates, ad if loth to flee 

To Ailg^rona^s cell ! 



LOTB. 47 

IV. 

Bright dreami — Obi why, with more than mortal glad&ess. 

Did my soul hail thee as the dawning lights 
If but to see thy glory fade in sadness 

That makes creation universal night — 

Why earnest thou but to fade P 
A fairy world to me was thy dominion. 

Peopled with thoughts all fair, and pure, and true : 
Over its realms I soar'd on Fancy's pinion. 

Bathing my burning brow in heaven's dew. 

And earth Elysium made. 

r 

The air was redolent with many flowers : — 

Affection, cradled in the lily'B breast, 
Seem'd sleeping there, as in primeval bowers 

It luird a sinless pair to blissful rest 

Till Mom^s bright eye look*d down ; 
The rose blush'd sweetly. Passion's story telling. 

Hiding its thorns beneath its verdant leaves 
Full of rich incense — all its petals swelling. 

Pleading with fervour that too well deceives. 

Though age and wisdom frown ; 
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▼I. 

The green young ivy, by its graceful clinging, 

PourtrayM fair Constancy and Faith sublime ; 
And Florals tribes, their lovely fetters flinging. 

Held in sweet thraldom all within that clime— ^ 

Such bonds unfelt are worn. 
Blithesome I wanderM through this world of treasure^ 

Deeming my spirit^s home at length attainM, 
Trusting such boundless joy would know no measure : 

Once more to me were Eden^s blessings gain'd — 

O Love, bow (air thy mom ! 

Tll. 

LuU'd in sweet slumber, all my senses shrouded 

By bright illusions that should never fade : 
In that short dream my all of bliss was crowded : — 

I wake ! — it passelh like a fleeting shade — 

Life, light, the world is drear I — 
Oh, stay, sweet dream ; and yet, by memory's pow'r,. 

Whisper again the language of that land. 
That I may tell thy charms in sorrow's hour 

To the still ocean and the desert's sand, 

Which ihou alone canst cbeevJ 



VAMS.. 4S 



FAME. 



'* Thouf h fiune if smoke. 
Its tamm an firtakineenae to hanuui thought.** 

Btbon. 



1. 



SoLDiBRy why SO madly rushing 

'Midst the gleaming spears ? — 
Why thy cheek with ardour flushing ?- 

Where thy human fears P — 
Thou haat life or limh to lose, — 

Life, and youth, and pleasure ; 
Slaughter round her victims strews : 

Why so hlindly treasure 

Fame, fame I — gory fame I 
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II. 

Stricken, while thy heart is heating 

With a heroes pride. 
Even while thy arm ^s defeating — 

Widowing some bride. 
Low thou It fall, and mangled He — 

Trampled, rifled, goiy ; 
And the herd that pass thee by. 

Reckless of thy stoiy. 

Shall the laurels wear ! 



III. 
Or, where Afiic^s sun is burning, 

Fever'd, weak, and lone. 
On a bed of anguish turning. 

Vainly thou mayst moan — 

All unnoted yield thy breath. 

With no voice to cheer thee : 
Oh I of all, a soldier^s death 

Mocks his dream of gloiy — 

Fame, fame I — fickle fame I 



FAME. 01 

IT. 

Player, why that munic seeming 

Of a woe too big for words ? — 
Why that soul-impassionM dreaming. 

Pacing o'er the Thespic boards. 
Quick deep sobs, and passion's startr^ 

True as Nature — breaking 
From thy fancy-tortured heart. 

Fabled grief mistaking 

* For thine own*— thine own 1^^ 



V. 

Study's toil and nightly watching. 

Daily wrongs and insults keen. 
Stigma to thy name attaching : — 

But to seem a king or queen ? — 
No I — I wrong thee I — Reckless thou— 

King or Beggar playing ; . 
With thy mind-illumined brow 

But one hope betra)dng-— 

Fame, fame 1 — deathless fame 1 

B 2 
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n. 

Pilnter^ wherefore erer straining 

Eye and hand to image man — 
Life** enjoyments all disdaining, 

O^er and oV thy work to scan ? 
Pale and silent worker, tell 

From whence thy patience springeth. 
Binding Nature in her spell 

Until thy pencil hringeth 

Fame, fame I— dear-bought fame I 



TII. 

Thou, to whom sweet Beauty seemeth 

So divinely bright and fiedr. 
As from out thy canvas beameth 

Something of her 'witching aii^— 
DoomM obscurely, oft, to sigh, 

'Midst the fancied forms of grace 
That around thee s6atter*d lie. 

Over one rememberM face : 

Fame, fame 1 — ^idle fiune ! 



FAME. 08 

Till. 

Poety why, througli distance gazing, — 

Why so rapt and sad ? 
Why thine eye above thee raising 

When the earth is glad f 
Why thy brow overcast with thought— 

Why thy bosom heaving — 
Why thy lip so proudly wrought. 

Sadly, ever breathing. 

Fame, &me 1 — give me fame 1'* ? 
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Far, into the sther straying. 

Soars thy tearful gaze ; 
While the winds of earth are playing 

Rudely o*er thy fiice : 
Keenly felt their cruel sport ; 

Yet, unheedful seeming. 
Thou some rainbow-hue hast caught. 

And art fondly dreaming 

Of fimie I — ^brilliant fimie I 
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Quick ! or, else, 'twill mock thy tiacmg : 

Transient as a breath 
la the hope thon art embracing, 

Hunying to death— 
Seldom lingering to giro 

To the bosom, burning 
For a name that still may lire. 

Guerdon for its yearning — 

Fame, fame ! — ^faithless fame ! 
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WEALTH. 



Thou king of vanity I thou gaudy slave I — 
Amongst the fever'd dreams of fleeting life. 
Like a vain phantasy, thou glidest hy. 
Eluding still the grasp of waking sense ; 
Or, if it seize thee, melting swiftly there. 
Or burthening the soul with sullen cares 
In tarrying I — 

But little can the Child 
Of Song tell of thy favours, 'midst his lot 
Of pain : but little recks he though thy frown 
May blight his mortal nature, so his soul 
Remain unpurchased and his proud glance free I 
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Thou canst not tempt him from bis eagle flight 

To flutter, bat-like, o^er thy vulgar realms 

For aught bis aum heart needs of boon from thee : 

Its human love alone can chain it down 

Amidst thy votaries ; and his fetters then 

Clink harshly oW the plaintive song he pours I — 

Yet art thou lord of all the earth ! — its kings 
Are sceptred by thee, and its thrones oft made 
Thine altars, whence oblations rise, whose fumes 
Contending with the incense of the soul 
(That, free, should rise to Deity alone) 
Ofiend the Majes^ that reigns on high ... 
And call down anger from His mighty throne; — 
Sharp plagues, and blighted crops, and 9ivil wai^ 
And crime, and death, and mourning, and dismay,- 
Till, panic-driven, thou must tribute pay 
To the Supreme, who marks thy arrogance 
And sends his mandate^ bidding^ the^ prepare 
His will to do upon the woe-struck earth. 
Neglected long amidst thy splendid caros. 
Thy pageantries, and confident estate 1— 
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Too many bow alone to tliy proud rule. 
And see no grasdeur but by tbee bestowM !^- 
Tbe pure soul ^ows in vain in its own light. 
Garbed not in purple or in dainty lawn ; 
The eye may beam with the mind^s fire sublime — 
The brow ungemm'd, few gazers mark its ray; 
The constant heart may suffer and be still. 
May strive and love as none have done before. 
May bum to pr(yce its love and constancy. 
Its truth, its courage, and its yearnings high. 
And yet the meanest slave who wears thy chains 
Shall win the meed for which it vainly toiPd I — 

But few endure the test applied by thee 

To the soul^s innate worth ! — Men feel thy sway 

O'er millions; on that they rest secure; 

While, like a stagnant pool, their hearts sleep on. 

Without one noble impulse, sluggard-like. 

Drinking the gloiy of the light in vain ! — 

Hail to the noble few who use thee well. 

Thou wonder-working source of good and ill ! — 
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dl to the gentle hearts that deem thy boons 
The trust of Heaven^ to cheer the ragged path 
Of the poor striker in this world of care 1 
The ChUd of Genius and the Son of ToU, 
Alike, such angel hands may dew with tears 
That spring from thankfulness too deep for words ; 
And the sweet gem of feeling shall outshine 
The golden-prison'd diamond glowing there 1 



BETR08PECTI0N. 



" Oh I what is not a dream by day 
To one whose eyes are cast 
On things around him with a ray 
Tnm*d back upon the pastt ** 

Poi. 



" Oh 1 what is not a dream by day/' 
When, mem'iy-bome, we roam afar. 

And watch again the lingering ray 
Of evening's bright and holy star ? — 



We turn and fondly watch it glow 

O'er distant scenes where once we stray'd. 

On some loved tree its radiance throw. 

Beneath whose boughs, a child, we playM ; 
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We Me it light the quiet lake 

Where oft we launch'd a fragile barque. 
And through the ruin*d tower break 

Piercing each nook so lone and dark ; 



We see our early home again — 
Its hilly g^uods with flowers gay. 

Its quiet comfort, calm and plain. 

Lie sleeping ^neath sweet Hesper's ray : 



Our early playI^at^8y too^ asei there. 
With eager faces bent on sport; 

Their laughter rings upon the air. 
Till fancy hath its music caught 



And echoes back the merry peal. 
Bight jocund, from the care-wom brei£st 

That once could Mirth^s dominion feel. 
Though now with settled grief oppressM : — 
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Ohj what is not a dream like this. 

In some lone hoar, when Sonow^s sway 

Would rob us of all taste of bliss 
And make us dread the close of day ? 



Why^ such a dream may bring us back 
The freshness of youth^s hope and loye> 

And lend us wings again to track 
A passage to the realms above ! 



WOMAN. 



A FRAGMENT. 

In her unclaiining gentleness her empire lies — 

Unlimited, and fairer than the sway of kings 1 
See her pure spirit burst its chain and rise, 

Trimnphantly outspread its graceful wings 
Aloof; yet, bending down, like beaming lights 

Dispensing influence sweet, and calm, and pure. 
She seems in Love's imperial robes bedight — 

For conquest armM, of victory secure I 



BEMOBSE: A VOICE FROM LETHE. 



" Bat your own feelix^ ! — ETen should «U the reft 
Be hidden by the rolling wavee; whieh hide 
Already many a once lore-beaten hreaat 
Deep in the eaTeme of the deadly tide." 

Btbon. 



Oh, think not, though oblivion's stream 

Hath no returning tide. 
Though mnrmurless its waters gleam, 

In cold and cruel pride. 
Its sullen waye> so darkly deep. 

No impress bears to tell. 
The secrets that but seem to sleep 

Beneath its icy spell 1 



04 KBMUB8E : 

If. 

The Lover's — Mourner's — Poet's tears 
Have mingled there so long. 

That every drop a mem'iy bears 
Of misery or wrong — 

r 

Of perfidy and faith forsworn — 
Of blighted bopea and aims — 

Of loving hearts asunder tom^ 
And tamish'd virtue's shames I 



III. 
Its stilly breast a mirror spreads. 

Where phantoms mock the sights 
That by some secret instinct dreads 

To trace them in their flight ; 
For, oh, the shades of loving ties. 

Like filmy trammels, cling 
Around the aonl that vainly tries 

To break the magiq string ! 
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IV. 

I would forget!" 'tis vain to say, 

And cast upon its breast 
The heart that own'd affection^s sway 

And beat to make thee blest : 
Its ruby stream would tinge the draught 

That should oblivion bring, 
And ere thy faithless* lip had quaUM 

'T would sure repentance bring ;-— 



V. 

Thou wouldst forget ? — 'tis vain ! 'tis vain 

Your broken vows to fling 
Upon that dark and turgid main 

Whose mysteries I sing ; 
For phantom-fingers write them o'er 

For ever, as they fade. 
And mock you from its murky shore. 

Betrayers, and betrayed 1 
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VI. 

The lip but Yainly greets its wave 

If there it hopes to find 
For memory a silent grave 

If once it wrong'd the kind ; — 
If once affection's fervent seal 

Was there in fondness set. 
Again 'twill through the dark wave steal 

And dare thee to forget 1 



VII. 

Oh ! hope not, then, that stream, whose deeps 

The spoils of feeling swell. 
Will hide thee in its cavem'd'steeps. 

And leave no trace to tell 
Of broken faith — of hopes betrayed — 

Of gilded moments past. 
That now a deep reproaching shade 

Upon its waters cast 



FAIRY MINNIE. 



TO AMELIA ALICE STANBURY. 

AOBD nZ TEAU. 

Fairy Minnie I — gentle sprite ! — 
Wherefore quit thy elfin home ? — 
But to make us dread thy flighty 
Back again, bewing'd, to roam 
Where the moonbeams trembling play 
O'er the wild thyme's scented spray, 
Press'd, imbent, by fairies' feet 
As in mazy dance they meet 
To the music of some rill 
Murmuring from Echo's hill — 

" Come away I come away I come I" 

F 2 
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This is not a world for thee, 

Bright-hairM child, of matchless grace !• 
Thou from sorrow shouldst be free ; 

Time and grief should spare that face. 
Earthly shadows 1 past it flit^ 
Never for a moment sit. 
To o'ershadow brow so fair. 
Or to tinge that golden hair 
With a shade less bright than plays 
O'er it now from morning's rays, — 
Come away I come away 1 come ! 



MERRY FANNY. 



TO FANNY NBW80M, 

▲OW> Fin TBAII. 



Bo, so, my little romp 1 you 'd spoil my quill ?-— 
I '11 match you for that triok^ as sure as fata: 

Life would be nought but play, if you conld will ; 
But just one moment for your portrait wait I— 



What mean you by that pouting lip, where smiles 

Rebellious dimple, s^ite of all the skill 
That 's used' to hide them ? Vain your thousand wiles 

To make me lay aside this tedious quill 1 
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Laugh oat^ right merrily^ if I must cease ! 

For I as soon shall hope to mock a hird 
As to give lytbm's mirth the wild release 

Which through thy strain of joy is pealing heard. 



Ah 1 silent still ? — then I must sketch thy face : — 
There ! sit thee down^ and look upon me well ; 

Tiy and he quiet while its form I trace ; 
Sit, merry Fanny I — 1 11 requite thee well. 



Those mischief-loving eyes, of deepest hlue, 
I shall not with a poef s fondness sing ; 

Though I might linger o^er their charming hue 
Or dwell on each hright glance they gaily fling> 



Challenging all who love a jocund hour 
To some hright spot where thou and glee preside ; 

Lest, when some after<gazer feels their power. 
Their merry radiance should my skill deride : — 
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Oh 1 most demure^ no doubt^ they can appear^ 
If drooping lids and sweeping fringes hide 

The roguish glance^ that only seems to fear 
While lurking in its saucy triumph^s pride I — 



I Ve done with them ; for much too bright they glow 
With playful light for me to seize its ray ; 

And, if I look upon them long, I know 

They '11 only tempt me from my pen, to play ! 



The rose's blush is bright, and so is thine ; 

The peach not rounder, softer, than thy cheek ; 
Such' bright brown hair I Ve rarely seen entwine 

A brow, that, but for gladness, would be meek. 



Unloose those coaxing arms — I '11 not be bought 
By their caressing arts to check my lay ! — 

Ah I even while I vow, I 'm fairly caught. 

And down my poor quill goes, to join thy play ! 



NOTES. 



All lovers of children will readily forgive the introduction 
of the two personally addressed pieces on " Minnie "* and 
" Fanny ;" for, however feebly ponrtrayed, they each foim a 
generally applicable type of childhood—life's sweetest season, 
ere conventional caprices interfere with and encmnber Nature's 
own ever lovely and varied attractions. 

With regard to the " Sonnet to Miss Isabel Dickinson," on 
the opposite page, it may seem necessary to say, that it is 
but a poor though sincere tribute to the striking effect she is 
capable of creating in a line of histrionic art, as dii&cnlt to 
excel in as it is exposed to vulgar misappreciation. Those 
who best know her, know how well she deserves to bear the 
palm for her great ability as an actress, in the line she has 
more particularly addressed her brilliant talents to render 
peculiarly her own. The character of Hyacinth was chosen 
by the author, more on account of the classic association of 
the name than for its capabilities to display to the best 
advantage the spirited acting of the young artiste. 



SONNET. 

TO ISABEL M. L. DICKIKSON, AS HYACINTH, IK 

**THE CBEOLE," 

Perfonned at the Lyceum Theatre in 1847. 

Well art thou named^ ^mongst Florals lovely tribes^ 
Sweet Hyacinth 1 that sprang in beauty forth^ 
From the rich purple stream the fond earth drank. 
When young Adonis in his gloiy fell : — 
Some magical creation sure thou art, 
CoinM from each grace of boyhood^s fairest hour 
To fascinate our eyes and ^witch our hearts ; 
For though illusion all, oh> yet how like 
The loveliest of a doating mother's brood — 
Her 6oy — ^her heart's dear pride — ^her idol boy — 
Her bravest, wisest, yea, her soul's delighl ! 
How like the maiden's nurtured dream of one. 
The one — the very one her heart has shrinM 
Since its firat (hrob awoke to love and hope ! 



WORDS OP COMPASSION AND SYMPATHY, 

TO CBROMICLB TBI WRBTOBID BITD OF 

PRIVATE FREDERICK WHITE. 

Su^^ested on reading ]>ougla8 Jorold's Article, entitled " Death by the Cat," 

August 8, 184«. 

He has gone to the grave unadorned hy the wreaths 
That proud Victoiy heedlessly scatters around. 

In her moments of conquest, when earth's bosom seethes 
With the blood of the victuns that burthen the ground ! 



By its vapour made drunken, the Spirits of War, 
In high festival humour, make scrambles for fame ; 

When they, careless and aimless, throw garlands afar, 
'Midst the soldier in heart and the soldier in name! 
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Oh 1 not always they M\ on the head of the hrave ; 

Oh 1 not always the un-crown'd less wonders have 
wrought; 

There has many a Mars found an unnoted grave 

On the spot where^ unflmching^ he fell as he fought ! 

And^ alas I there are many like him whom we weep, — 
With a spirit misused^ hroken-hearted^ enraged — 

With a soul full of nohle emotions^ too deep 

To be lightly revealM^ or at pleasure assuaged I — 



There are many, like him^ whom we know but in death — 
All too late for our succour — ^too late, save to mourn 

That a spirit of promise should pant to find breath. 
And should die for its struggles ere yet it is bom 1— 



Oh 1 for one who can feel and can think, to endure 

The dominion " fantastic/' too often, assumed 

By some arrogant upstart who hopes to secure 

The name of " smart seijeant," three-striped and be- 
plumed, — 



^6 WORDS OF COMPASSION 

To be oft by a stroke of the rattan soFprised^ 

Just a pause in some movement with eclat to fill — 

All his higher pretensions^ as soldier, despised — 

Only moved at "March on!'' or at ''Haiti'' standing 
stiUI— 



Oh 1 he writhed, till his spirit no longer could brook 
All the needless indignities cast on his lot : 

With a quick thrill of frenzy his whole nature shook. 
When he struck the rash blow, and his duty ( P) forgot. 



Can we wonder, the passion that smoulder'd within 
Should thus burst forth in fiury and fetters defy; 

Though the minions of power around it might grin. 
Secure that their victim resents but to die ? 



Sun I O sun I hide thy beams 1 'tis a brotiher they 

seize — 

A loved son, the best hope of a mother's fond heart 1-— - 

Earth I O earth ! lend no spot such fell tyrants to please. 

Lest thy breast and green verdure for ever should part ! 
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Vain ! — 'tis done I and all gory, and writhing, and torn 
Is the form ye have loved, mother, sister, and wife ! — 

And heart-broken, degraded, the ruin is borne, — 
To be rearM once again to a lash-branded life ? , 



No I— far better to die, while his Spartan-like heart 

Has claimed, by its endurance, to rank with the 
brave I — 

Oh I £ax better to die, than live on but to smart 

'Neath the lash that brought all his bright hopes to 
the grave ! — 



He is gone to his rest — as a conqueror gone I 
For he bled to show t3nranny nakedly vile ; 

Though he knows not his stripes such a victory won. 
We '11 destroy the red " Cat " at his funeral pile I 



EARKDOLPS BRIDAL. 

I. 

Tberb rose a chaunt most wild^ though low, 
From Earndolfs lordly towV, 

Amidst a scene of gallant show 
That told the bridal hour: 

Alas, without its thrilling tone, 

I Ve made the burthen thus my own ! — 

" Haste hither, haste hither, — 

The bride is array'd — 
Ere the bright flowers wither 

O er which the priest pray'd I^- 
Haste hither, haste hither,^— 

They droop even now ! 
Ah, why should they wither 

So soon on her brow — 

So soon on her brow ?'* 



earndolf's bridal. 



79 



II. 



With vacant eye and unbound hair. 
The singer crouch'd beside 

A lady, who, with queenly air. 
Stood there to play the bride, 

Unheedful of that pale one^s ban. 

Who thus again the chauut began :• 

" Haste hither, haste hither. 
Gay bridegroom and true. 

Ere the bright flow'rs wither 
I Ve gatherM for you ! — 

Haste hither, haste hither, — 
I 've bathed them with tears,- 

Oh, why should they wither ? 
It is not with years — 
It is not with years !" — 
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Ill, 

The knightly hridegroom^s step drew near ; 

The hride^s cheek grew more bright ; 
Still rose that chaiint so low^ yet clear^ 

As if some strange delight 
The singer felt to croon it o'er. 

Until he reachM the chamber door : — 
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He 's coming, he 's coming !^^ 
(More loud rang the song) — 

He *s coming, he 's coming^ 
To work his own wrong ; 

For sorrow — for sorrow 
Is sure to betide : 

To-morrow, to-morrow 
Will widow the bride — 
Will widow the bride I"--" 
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IT. 

Upon the threshold stood the knight. 

As rooted hy some spell ; 
The priest, as seized with sadden fright. 

His heads hegan to tell ; 
The bride's flushM cheek grew pale again ; 
Yet still ran on that troubled strain : — 

'^ Haste hither, haste hither. 

The bridal is gay ; 
But its flowh's will wither 

Like passion's decay 1 — 
Haste hither, haste hither. 

The bride's eye is bright : 
Its proud glance will wither 

Before it is night — 

Before it is night!" — 
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V. 

How long the gronp thus fixM remainM, 

It boots not now to say ; 
But when the kni^t a bride had gainM, 

And all knelt down to pray. 
Again was heard that chaunt so wild. 
While, strangely glad, the singer smiled :- 
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Haste hither, haste hither : 
She *s won, and she ^s wed ; 

But her bride-wreath will wither 
£re daylight has fled ! — 

Haste hither, haste hither : 
He 's given the ring ; 

But her fair hand will wither — 
She '11 fade in lifers spring — 
She '11 fade in life's spring !" — 
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VI. 

As rose Sir Eamdolf from his knee» 

The benediction feU 
From Father Oswald tremblingly^ 

Out rang the marriage-bell ; 
The bride, still kneeling^ prayM amain ; 
While thus^ still wilder, ran that strain : — 

Away, away to the banquet gay^ 
For there's store of wassail spread; 

Oh^ this is Sir Eamdolf 's marrii^e-day. 
And I Ve deck'd his bridal bed ! 

The cup is bright with the red, red wine ; 
But the cypress round it grows : 

It shall not glow with a tear of mine. 
Though my eye like a streamlet flows — 
Though my eye like a streamlet flows 1'*- 
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TH. 

The quick chaunt ceased, and swiftly fled 
That singer strange and wild ; 

The bride was to the banquet led. 
But there she scarcely smiled : 

Her eye grew dim, her cheek grew pale. 

Her ear had caught the wrongM one's wail :* 

'' O sister, sister dear. 

Wherefore so fearful ? — 
Is not the bridegroom near. 
Wherefore so tearful ? — 
He was not false to thee ! — 
Though he was vow'd to me. 
Thine until death he '11 be — 

Thine, only thine 1 — 
Though he was false to me. 
Thine until death he '11 be — 
Thine, only thine!"— 
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YIII. 

Sir Eamdolf raised the lore-cup high 
And gaily pledged the hride^ 

Then drainM it in a moment dry, 
With glance that fate defied ; 

A moment more^ he gaspM and fell 1 — 

Still rose that chaunt^ like some dark spell :- 

'' Sir Eamdolf, Sir Eamdolf, 

The nohle, the proud 1 — 
Sir Eamdolf, Sir Eamdolf, 

I Ve woven a shroud : 
As hravely Hwill wrap thee 

As iHight hridal gear,..^ 
And mine will enfold me 

In less than a year'— 

In less than a year 1"— 
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XX. 

Up 108^ the guests in wOd amase. 
With YvprrpT swoon'd the bride ; 

Bat there was one, whose steady gaze 
Seem'd bent in fearful pride 

Adown apon that scene so dread. 

And thus she chtufnted o'er the dead :- 
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Bring hither^ bring hither 
His shroud and his bier^ 

Ere tl|e fresh blo^so^ wither 
I Ve g;ajliher'd in (oar! — 

Bring bitheir, bring hith^ir 
His anxiour SQ bright^ 

For he goeth ^om Samdiolf 
With ph^moms to fight — 
With phantpn^s tp fight I"— 
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X. 

They sought to grasp the robe of white 
That fluttering past them sped ; 

But swiftly^ as the arrow's flighty 
Its frantic wearer fled. 

And, singing stiU, was seen to float. 

Next moment, on the castle moat : — 

'' Haste hither, haste hither — 
I 'm bound for the deep !... 
Hie thither, hie thither !••• 
My bridal to keep ! — 
I '11 gem my dark hur with the opal and pearl ; 
And Eamdolf shall treasure its tiniest curl 1 — 
Haste hither, haste hither — 

I 'm gliding away 1... 
Oh, whither ?...0h, whither P... 
Oh, whither away — 
Oh, whither away ?"... 
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XI. 

Strange spell that dying chaunt had wound 
Round all who heard it floats 

Like some unearthly-utter'd sounds 
Above the deep dark moat ; 

For chainM they stood — ^none stirr'd to save 

The singer from her wat'iy grave I 

Some shrieking, some praying. 
Stood trembling there. 
Till the sounds, wildly straying. 
Had died on the air ; 
Then, hurriedly rushing. 
Fled vassal and guest; 
While the dark wave was hushing 
The lost one to rest — 
The lost one to rest ! 
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ZII. 

How long the bride that cold trance held. 
Ere from its thrall she broke, 

Still hath the legend's art withheld — 
Well, had she never woke ! — 

Bat wake she did; or whence that form. 

That seemM with life's blood scarcely warm,- 

Wandering, wandering 

Through Eamdolfs tow'rs, — 
Pondering, pondering 

Through the lone hours, — 
Murmuring, murmuring 

Ever that strain,—- 
Only remembering 

Sorrow and pain — 

Sorrow and pain ? 
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Many a Mass was said and sung 
O^er Earadolf 's lordly bier^ 

The chapel-bell each minute rung 
Throughout that fatal year ; 

But oW the wrongM one's wat'ry grave 

No pray V was breath'd but by the wave :- 

" Haste hith^f haste hither 1^' — 

It still seem'd saying; 

'' Haste hither^ haste hither — 

Alone I 'm pra3ring^,.. 

Not hiding, not hiding,-^ 

Her crime I know>-^ 

But gliding, but gliding 

To tell her woe — 

To tell her woe !" 
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Slow ruin crumbles now that pile^ 
Though once it firmly stood^ 

And seem*d on time or foe to smUe^ 
Beside fair Derwent's flood. 

Whole pages of its legends gone, 

J Ve largely on my fancy drawn. 



XV. 

My readers, too^ must draw on theirs 
For any clue the measure spares 
To the wild act of one gone wild, 
Though once as gentle as a child ; 
For, if I let mine farther soar, 
'Twill, haply, but perplex the more 
This tale of slighted love, and wrath 
That fell, as swift as lightni!ng's scath. 
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On one who deemM not woman^s wrong 
Could make her heart and arm so strong. 
To strike where once they loved and leant. 
On more than earthly vengeance bent 
She should have been his bride^ she knew^ 
And, once, had deem'd him fond and true. 
Close kindred, they had loved and grown ; 
But he had tumM that love to moan : 
Her sister, absent long, returned; 
He for her newer beauty yeamM, 
Forgot the truth he 'd fondly vowM : 
Long hoverM madness, like a cloud- 
It burst, at length, with fiery ray. 
Upon false Eamdolfs bridal-day ! 



BLIND CAPTAIN; OB, MEETIMG THE COACH. 



fi 



AN ADVENTURE ON THE C0T8W0LD HILLS. 

Be quick, and bring Blind Captain from the stall-^ 
The coach for London starts, at eight, from Slow;, 

And George and Harry from yon wheatfield call — 
We shall be late enough,^^ said dame, ** I know ! 
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Here, put him to this tumbrel, which I Ve lined 
With hay, as sweet as vi'lets, fresh and dry ; 

Then place Jane's boxes, not too far behind, — 
Perhaps she '11 like to sit a trifle high 1 
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" There 1 — one, two, three ! — it 's quite a throne, I vow ! 
Come, Harry, buckle yonder trace with speed. 
Quite trim, and tight ! We '11 tie our bonnets now ; 
And for a better coach we shall not need 1^'* 



The good dame bustled with maternal air. 
Cutting all fai^wells short, as waste of time; 

But bade me not the ample breakfast spare. 
Which proved the bounty of old England's clime. 



Undreaming that disaster was in store, 
I quickly took my place, contented quite ; 

And waving to the group around the door 
One more adieu, I envied none their plight 



George took the reins in hand with knowing leer. 
And made as trim a " whip ^' as one need see ! 

The dame, from wisdom (some may think from fear). 
Left the whole honour of the *' throne '' to mei 
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And snugly crouchM among the new-strewn bay. 
Her back supported by the tumbrers side. 

Prepared for sudden jerks, or SoPs full ray 
With monster-sized umbrella, spreading wide ; 



While I, unconscious that our equipage 
A special style of attitude requirec^ 

PerchM on my loftier seat, in faith, unsure. 
And merely if we were in time inquired. 



''All right !^' said George; "an hour beforehand, good ! 

' The Little Wonder ' hardly leaves at eight I" — 
The three-mile road-stone just before us stood. 

And only one impeding turnpike-gate. 



" Crack" went the whip ; " Tchick, Captain I — steady, 
boy !" 

And, rumbling forth, the springless tumbrel went ; 

But, sure, the deities of rural joy 

Were on some early feat of mischief bent ! 
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FoT^ lo ! no sooner had Blind Captain turn'd 
From the rude cartway to the lonely farm^ 

Than all our rustic Phaeton^s art he spum'd^ 
Bent on self-pleasure or his riders^ harm ; 



From side to side^ discursive, first he strainM, 

Regardless of engulphment or delay^ 
Till wamM hy thorn-pierced nose and fetlock sprainM 

To jog more steady on his destined way ! 



*' Poor Captain !" thought the rhymer, " 'twas to scent 

The new-plough 'd land o^er which thy comrades toil — 
And not perversely, for some bad intent. 

My hopes of reaching home to-night to foil — 



" Thou thus didst wander from the line direct. 
Imperiling our necks and losing time 1 

1 11 do thee justice, when I can reflect. 

In some few stanzas of my homely rhyme !^ 
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Scarce had the thought coursed through my musing brain^ 

When off he started at a frantic speed. 
Defying all command of Foice or rein. 

As if nor life nor limb he *d deign to heed. 



^' Woa, Captain ! '' shouted George, in Stentor tones — 
'' Gently, my fine old blade ! — ^there's no such haste ! 

Steady 1 — or we shall hare some broken bones ; 
Besides, your strength and wind you idly waste I — 



*' Woa, then, I tell thee P' and the whip's descent 
Upon his sturdy hide was not so light 

As to be altogether force misspent. 

At length he halted in his wayward flight,-*- 



And just in time to save our hardship's state. 
Grown aught but blissful, stable, or serene-^ 

Like many since, it seemM to hold debate. 
Amidst convulsions, to dethrone its queen : 
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As kings most mighty we have seen dethroned 
By revolutions rude as those which shook 

The " seat of state^^' whereon I vainly moanM 
And laughM^ hy tums^ while he his gallop took. 



** Brief hreathing time 1*' sang Byron, ere he rushM 

Anew — in numhers, terrible as free — 
'Midst Moslem hordes, by partial conquest flush M, 

Fair Corinth, through the breach which humUed thee ! 



" Brief breathiiig time !" — Alas, my humble Muse 
Jogs on in rustic style, yet pants for breath 1 — 

While Captain calmly at a thistle chews — 
A wilder Pegasus would rush to death. 



" Brief breathing time!"-— But no such sequence flows; 

No clang of arms or breath of trumpet shrill 
Its wild excitement o'er my stbry throws : 

No, gentle reader ! — Captain stood stock-stiU, 
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Midway between the Faun and neighb'ring town. 
After his strange exploit of clumsy speed. 

His hoofs firm-planted and his head bent down, 
Seeming intent upon a hearty feed 1 



No portly €it> whose practised teeth discussM 
The varied dainties of a City feast. 

Ere look'd on Movement with more keen disgust 
Than this perverse and most unruly beast. 



In vain, to coax ; to whip, to shout, in vain ; 

For budge he would not from his wild repast. 
But seem'd the very type of dull disdain ; 

While minute after minute hurried past. 



Just equidistant from the Farm or Coach, 
We Council held on what was best to do — 

Blind Captain stood impervious to reproach, 
And not a friendly cab or 'bus in view. 

I 2 
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" Well, well, — no help I — ^we '11 walk, at once, the rest ; 

He '11 take his time to hring the boxes on ; 
The road is muddy 1'' said the dame. '' At best, 

Tis always rather rough and up-and-down ! — 



" No help for that ! — ^We 've done our best to ride !" 
And, slowly rising from her nook, she stepped 

Towards my seat of most uneasy pride. 
Just as our angry Whip his steed /' Gee-upM !'' 



Long stubborn, now obedient to the word. 
He starts afresh, unmindful of the dame. 

Who, doubtless, much her quiet nook preferred 
To any tumble for the sake of fame : 



And, sometimes, to our wishes Fate is kind/ 
And gives us fame without a fall or fright ; 

Though Fame and Fate may leave us far behind- 
As somewhat heavy or a little light— 
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Unless we poise ourselves^ with science nice. 
Upon the inch of standing-room they give. 

As did our portly dame, within a trice. 
Exclaiming, '* Half-past seven, as I live 1 



" And all up-hill to go ! Pray, give him rein. 
Nor spare the whip, or we shall never reach 

The coach in time 1 — Tis well to be humane ; 
But we must also some obedience teach/' 



In this agreeing quite, I quickly bow'd 
To the rude lesson — feelingly impress'd 

By jolting o'er that most uneven road. 
With every nerve to> agony distress^ — 



That lesson was. To suit myself to things 
As well as places, as assign'd by fate. 

And not to travel as if patent springs 
Were underneath each rustic car of state. 
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I am not bound to tell exactly all 

That brought conviction of the tenure slight^ 
By which^ full oft, we hold advantage small 

In that poor dignity call'd Social Height; 



Suffice it, that I found my ease suggest 
A seat less elevated than before 

— I will not say, I graced — ^but did my best 
To hold thereon the burden which it bore^. 



Taking a lowlier one am<Higst the hay. 
By the huge parasol o'er^canopied, 

I once more thought myself upon my way ; 
But Captain^s prescience had the hill descried^ 



And — ^hapless chance I — a less aspiring road. 
Diverging from our track, he snttff'd and chose, 

^Long which he bore his now despairing load. 
In spite of such a storm of hearty blows 
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As I do pray I ne^er again may see 
Descend on anything indued with life. 

This last exploit was far too much for me ; 
So I alighted^ to escape the strife. 



'Twill only be to shout, to tug, to whip. 
As we have done in these poor rh3nnes before ; 

So let us, for the nonce, the process slip. 
And, once more. Captain on his way restore. 



Without recounting how we got him there, • 

Or how we trudged through ruts too deep to name. 

Content the mud and other ills to daie. 
Rather than keep our seats to be the game 



Of his wild freaks through the good town of Stow — 
Which, by the way, holds many a kindly heart 

Wherein Old England's best emotions glow ; 
Though to panegyrise is not our part. 
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Bat to recount Blind Captain's feats — of arms P 
No : not of arms^ though martial is his name. 

Quite undisciplined, save in feats of fanns : 
Our rustic expedition 's all his fame. 



Ox, haply, his exploits may fiimeless still 

(Through their poor chronicler's defects) remain ; 

Though she records them with a right good wiU, 
And trusts they may the humhle meed attain 



Of wddng laughter at her ride grotesque 
O'er Cotswold's Hills in this proud age of steam : 

Twas, e'en on ancient jaunts, a broad burlesque. 
And, for a modem trip, unmatchM, I ween. 



The coach in sight, a hastening summons rung 
In lusty cadence from its bugle's throat. 

With many well-stored hampers round it slung. 
On whose contents a gourmand*$ eye might gloat 
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The sound by Captain caught^ he rush'd amain. 
At last, to overtake his breathless freight. 

Speeding as if for life the coach to gain. 
Just seen departing as we gain'd the height. 



'' Now, Coach, a-hoy I Hold hard 1 We '11 soon be up I 

You are a * Wonder ' to our vehicle : 
It won't surprise me if you win the cup ; 

But let us first,^' said G-eorge, '* start fair, my swell !'^ 



'' Fair words no parsnips butter," we are told ; ■ 
But, though they fail with that sweet esculent. 

They 11 melt the proudest and subdue the bold 
Nor were they idly in this juncture spent 



His steeds, with air good-humour'd, Coachee checked. 
And gave us time to reach the goal in sight ; 

Captain, to his own will much less stiff-neckM, 
Brought up the boxes with a canter light. 
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And thus, at last, his honour well retrieved. 
Which might have sufier'd under fJEdlure's stain 

Had he not taken steps to get relieved 
Of half his burthen in that muddy lane. 



I here protest him matchless in a race. 
If to be kut may claiija the meed of strife-*- 

With, casually, a most bone-breaking pace, 
I never saw a slower in my life. 



Unequaird of thy^kind, I give thee tbanks : 
Poor old Blind Captain ! deem me no ingrate ; 

For, spite of all thy halts and wilful pranks, 
I am at home, my journey to relate \ 



COME PEESENTLYI 



Come 1 Oh> come presently 1-^blessing is fieet. 
And bides not the step that deems it secure : 

Time fills our chalice, one moment, with sweet — 
Next, his worst bitter within it may pour ; 

Come, at each signal of good or of joy, — 

Come ; for a moment the chann may destroy 1 



Come, while the flowers, all radiantly gay. 
In their fresh-wakenM beauty assemble. 

Waiting the first glance of glorious Day, 
While the dewdrops upon them still tremble 

Come, ere his kisses of fervour dispel 

The glittering drops that grace them so well ! 
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Come, while the grasshopper merrily leaps 
Ere the sun sinks in the still-glowing west — 

Ere sober twilight upon the scene creeps. 
Veiling the tints which the painter loves best !• 

Come, if the stillness of evening you love ; 

Come, ere a storm-cloud can gather above ! 



Come, while through groves of the Orange and May 
Zephyr is wending with fluttering wing; 

Come, while sweet odours upon the air play. 
Brief as the redolence of the Hearths Spring ; 

Haste, or they '11 fade ere thy senses they bless — 

E'en while you 're summoned, the fragrance grows less ! 



Come, while the heart, with its rich tide of love. 
Heaves as a billow its gifts to bestow ; 

Come, while it triumphs ambition above- 
All its devotion and tenderness know 1 — 

Come, ere cold prudence may bid it refuse ; 

Come I but. Oh, come not its faith to abuse ! 
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Come to thy God in the season of youth ; 

Bring thy heart's freshness^ as sacrifice due ; 
Come in the vesture of meekness and truth : 

Thus shall thy spirit its pinions renew 1 * 
Come 1 Oh^ come presently — now, while His grace 
Offers each record of sin to erase ! 



• ** But th«y that widt upon the Lord shall renew their itrength; 
they ihall mount up with wings as eagles." Is. xl. 31. 



NOTE. 

This trifle was written to a friend who demurred to the 
word "presently" as denoting the immediate moment of 
time, or as synonymous with " now/' 



DEPARTURE AND ABSENCE. 



TO 



tHS riAEWBLL. 

I WEEP not; yet my heart desponds 
To think that we must say farewell. 

And break awhile the gentle bonds 
That bind us like a fairy spell ; 

But though my t^ars refuse to flow. 

My heart can feel no deeper woe 1 

I weep not ; though how lone and drear 

m 

When thou art gone my heart will be, 
I may not tell — I may not fear ; 

For it has nothing left but thee ! — 
My heart is full, though in my eye 
The tear that sprang ^is searM and dry I 
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I weep not now; foi' thou art by— 
Not yet my heart has learnM its loss ; 

Thy presence checks the trembling sigh — 
No tear of mine thy hopes shall cross I — 

I weep not; but I cannot tell 

How hard it is to say ^fewelT ! 



BEMBMBBAHCB. 

Thou art not absent; still I see 
Thy form before me stand ! — 

Thou art not absent ; back to me 
Thou com'fit at love's command ! 

Thou art not absent ; now thy smile 
Doth o'er my fancy steal, 

And through my heart its sunny wile 
Is glowing kind and leal I 

Thou art not absent ; for thy voice 
Comes back on mem'iy's ear. 

And bids my sinking heart rejoice 
By whisp'ring, "thou art dear I'* 
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No space can shut thee from my sights 
No speed can bear thee on 

Too swift for Fancy's magic flight. 
Thy track to be upon : 

Thy absence is a dearer claim 
On every thought I own ; 

For, though afar, thou lov'st the same 
And I am not alone ! 



"HOUSEHOLD WORDS." 



" Funiliar in th«ir mouths m houiehold words." 

SHAKSriRB. 



I. 



Our household words-^sweet household words 1- 

Oh, who the spell disowns 
That round ahout the bosom girds 

From their familiar tones ? 
In childhood^ or in after^ife^ 

Oh, ever blessed be ye 
Who mingle not unhallow'd strife 

With their sweet melody I 



lU ''H0U8BH0LD WOBDS.'^ 

II« 

*' Dear Mother T' — holy is the sound 
We breathe the first in life, — 

And '' Father 1*' hath a charm profounds- 
Still dearer, " Husband !— Wife !" 

In childhood, or in after-life. 
Oh, ever bless'd be ye 

Who mingle neither shame nor strife 
With their fair memory 1 



xti. 
Those household words — the ihomiBg-hail 

And kind *' Good night V^ — ^we hear 
From loving lips, will oft avail 

The moody soul to dear. 
That, tossM with care or passion, flingH 

Its 3hadow on lifers way, 
Forgetlting it hath i^udt-^wings 

To soar from earth away I 
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IT. 

Those household words — '' Ah 1 welcome home 1'' — 

That thrill the wand'ier's hear^ 
Will bear his bark above the foam 

And be his safest chart 
Amidst the rocks that lurk unseen 

Beneath the treachVous sea: 
He murmurs as he steers between, 

*' I will remember thee 1^' 



Those household wordsa ** Foir sake of thee T'— 

Most wondrous things they Ve wrought; 
They Ve said to mountains^ " Ye shall be. 

To one who lores, as nought !** 
They 've nerved the arm, they Ve lit the eye. 

They Ve touched the soul with fire. 
They Ve eased man's toil, they Ve checked his sigh> 

And calm'd his fiercest ire, 

K % 
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Tl. 

Round eveiy hearth, may Household Words 

Like these £uniliar be-^ 
Heart-gushing as the song of birds. 

As pure, as glad, as free I — 
And never may they fail to bring 

A kind return from those 
To whom our best affections cling. 

From childhood to lifers close 1 



VII. 

By those who yearn for gentler times — 

For life-endearing days. 
May he who charmM us with " The Chimes '* 

Be crown'd with household bays. 
His " Household Words " familiar be 

In cot and lordly hall, 
. And on his spirit^s energy 

No household shadow fall I 
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Tin. 

Oar housebold words — sweet household words 1— 

Oh, who the spell disowns 
That round about the bosom girds 

From their familiar tones ? 
In childhood, or in' after-life. 

Oh, ever bless'd be ye , 
Who mingle not imhallow'd strife 

With their sweet melody ! 



NOTE. ' 



The preceding lines were snggested by Mr. Oharles Dickens's 
new periodical, " Honsehold Words." 



ouB cfirrs shame. 



IfOTES 07 A PBDX8TRZAN. 

I HAYB gone forth^ and mark'd with sicken'd eye 
Our houseless poor upon our pavements lie^ 
Famting and wailing at some poor-house gate 
That firown'd denial on their wretched state : 
Young men and old, women, and children rest^ 
Alike unshelter'd, on the earth's cold hreast,*- 
Girls, whose young lives thus left the prey of lust. 
Forth on " our streets '' aret pitilessly thrxiati 
Or left to crouch, unshelterM and unfed, 
^Midst that poor group, in common misVy wed ; 
And, as I Ve gazed upon that breathing mass 
Of human woe, I Ve seen the rich man pass 
Regardless by, and wondered in my soul 
If jiuch distressing &cts are past control ? 
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I Ve follow'd the proud step> that spomM the gpx)und 

Whereon the roofless poor sleep's solace found, 

To some luxurious dome, where viands rare 

Were spread ta tempt eaclr pamp^'d palate there. 

Where rank and wealth had met, of Want to talk, 

While past the very door they 'd see it stalk 

And deem its form a cotmterfeit pretence, 

Diesa'd in the borrowed rohes of indig^ce,— • 

And so feast on, and deemf their du^ done 

Ta Ae poor fiisting, wretched^ roofless ene I 

And, m I Ve- gated upon that pompoua thireng. 

My heart has si§^M-^''Hew^long«^ O Lord; how long f 

How limg eaepotfed lidiall, houseless, wtetdies lie. 

In this Tasl eiqpltair of wealth and ^ide; 
While rtilliftmi nndttr hemry burtheofl sigh> 

And state voUs on with unabated tide ?— - 
How long shall feeUe age and'untan^t youlh 

Upbraid us for their woes and blasted name. 
And manhood's wild 'deqfMkir, with voice of tratb> . 

Proclaim its- daikesrdeeda our city's shame P'' 



SCORN,— OB TEABS? 



A CONFUCT. 

Where art thou that wouldst bid me stifle 
Thou mocking demon of the spirit's caves — 
Remorseless Scorn P — ^Thou pulseless spectre king. 
Thou sword-defying sprite, come forth ! — stand up— ^ 
Up^up ! — and be confest, that I may see 
What in Uiee lies to wield such wondrops might 
O'er the wild torrent that now swells my soul !— * 
Ay 1 stem it if thou canst, and take my thanks ; 
For it is past my skill to check its course ; 
And thou wert fain to boast the pow'r I lack 1 

So : now I see thee, dread and haughty king. 
Swaying with frozen sceptre o'er thy realm — 
The injured heart, turning its streams to ice. 
Blighting its verdure with thy withering breath. 
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And sowing bitter seeds to cboke tbe soil. 
Where erst the tendrils of Affection sprung. 
And Faith — ^aspiring heavenward — ^rooted stood ! 

Back I — ^backl — ^release the torrent thou controirst-^ 
It will but sweep away the idle weeds. 
With some few flowers, scarcely worth a care. 
That grow round Feeling's ever sacred well; 
And fairer ones may spring again, to grace 
The once fair spot thou wouldst for aye despoil I 

In Joy^s bright hour, thy cynic smile may glance 
And yet not chill the heart o'er which it speeds ; 
For Hope sits smiling in her blinding light. 
And thy cold spite amid its sheen is quench'd. 
But, oh 1 in anguish, — 'mid Destruction's work, 
'Mid ruin'd fragments of the heart's dear joy, — 
Who — who can bear thy glance, thou pitiless ? — 
Is't not enough to look on spoils like these — 
Upon Hope's fane inruins, yet to weep — 
To vfeep — that one poor boon of gentle Grief! — 
But thou must come and scorch those tears to flame P 
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Thou art the tempting fiend of lEIdl Deipeir-^ 

The ignii/Uumi of Sorrow's mght. 

Leading the iraywoni aoiil> tlorongh cheerleas tracks. 

To Desperation's wildly-foaming shore. 

Where ring^s thy madd\dng laughter tfanni^ the air: 

Thy mocking finger, beeking on to death. 

Points to the ware, and Frenzy does the rest t 

Yet is thy dread existence oft a dream. 
Conjured by wonnded pride or slighted love. 
Or Hope^ or Trusty or Friendship's name betray'd. 
Or of some heart by human hatred euraad-^ 
A dream, to cheat the wcnrld, and hide Ike pangs 
Tbat» arrow«like, transfix the humbled soul. 
Beneath thy panoply of haughty pride. 
Too thin, at times, to hide the bosom's throes I — 



I *U none of thee, thou king of sad pretence 
Thou mockeiy of Feeling's calm repose 1-*« 
Hence, with thy flimsy vesture I — Demon, hence 1 — 
Griefs gushing founts thy hand can never close f 



SONGS. 



SONG OP THE HUSBANDMAN, 



I. 

0^£R Nature^s lovely scenes I look. 

When Mom her beamy train 
First dips within the crystal brook. 

Then speeds across the plaia 
A homid gem to sprinkle o^er 
Each leaf and tiny flow'r. 
Till, spreading forth her wing to soar. 
She shines in all her pow'r ; 
While " Speed the plough I" I blithely sing. 
With " Speed the plough !'* the echoes ring : 
" God speed the plough !" is Nature's voice — 
Its triumphs make the earth rejoice. 
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II. 

I laboiur wiih a hope that tells 
Of harvests iiill and ripe; 
For in each seed a piomise dwells. 

Of many more the type. 
My trust is in the God, whose voice 
The waters heard — and stood; 
For he hath said, " Ye shall rqoice 1 ' 
And holds his promise good. 
Then ** Speed the plough f' I blithely sing ; 
With " Speed the plough 1** the edioes ring : 
" God speed the plough P' is Nature's voice—^ 
Its triumphs make the earth rejoice. 



iw 



NATIONAL DEFENCE: 

A BONO FOR THE FEOFLE. 

Ifxitteii In ICareh, IBM, 

DVmiKG THS VABLUMIVTABT DX80I7B8IOK OH THS BTATB OF 
OVB SATIONAL DBtBNCBB, OB BBSOUBOBS lOB WAB. 



"Some put their troft iit ehaxioli aad mbo in hoiMt; but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our Ood." Pi* zxi 7. 



Albion's sturdy sons are leady^ 

Should a foe invade ber shore. 
Heart, and anns, and courage steady. 

To defeat his lawless pow'r; 
But no phantom, grim and goryi 

Conjured from the twilight |>ast, 
Now shall beck them on, though Glory 

All her spell-dreams o'er them cast. 
Let our future motto be, 
" God, and Peace^ and Industzy 1^* 
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Long eDongh War^s purple train 

Swept earth's bosom proudly o'er. 
Bearing down the golden grain 

Destined for the peaceful store. 
British hearts true valour hold 

'Bove a lordly heritage ; 
But^ though ever brave and bold^ 

They 'U no idle battles wage : 
This their future motto be, 

'' God^ and Peace, and Industry I^* 



Their — no traitors^ faith is given^ 

Not to yield our vantage-ground. 
Long preserved by fav'ring Heaven, 

Belted by Old Ocean round — 
See her bosom proudly bearing 

Hearts of oak to keep us free. 
Quarrel seeking not, nor fearing 

To confront foul tyranny ! 
Still our motto this shall be, 
" God, and Peace, and Industry I 



SONG: 

Written on the Eve of the Monster Chartist Meeting at Kennington, 

April 10, 1848. 



I. 

There is a love of Fatherland, 

Deep, deep within the breast. 
Whose spell restrains the rebel hand, 

Outstretch'd a sword to wrest 
From Misery's ranks, where, lurking gleams 
The madness of despair-wrought dreams. 
That shape a phantom-leader's hand 
And beck to death a doomed band : 
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II. 

Ob« yet a deep affection lives 

In breasts made stem and fierce 
By the dark strength oppression gives ; 

And still its ray will pierce. 
And bom with an undying fire 
Above the flame of human ire — 
A beaming beacon-light 'twill stand. 
The saving genius of the land ! 



SONG. 



I. 

Why bid me sweep the channed strings^ 

To breathe^ amidst the cold and strange^ 
Those wild, unutterable things 

That through the minstrePs fancy range ? 
For I have nought of earth to sing 

That wakens an unsaddenM lay ; 
And, if I soar on Fancy's wing. 

Too far, too far I 'm borne away I — 

Oh, ask me not to sing t 

L 2 
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II. 

Why bid me wake those magic chords 

I camiot at my pleasure still — 
Their breath no sweeter strain affords-^ 

But liore too wildly makes them thriU P 
My spirit's voice dwells deeply there. 

Amid the strings attuned to thee ! 
But I have vowM that none shall share 

With thee its mystic melody- 
Then, ask me not to sing ! 



NOTE. 

The Music of this Song, composed by Miss M. Edmonds, 
Organist of St. Peter's, Southwark, as also that of " There 's 
Time enough to weep!" can be had of Mrs. Blackman, 
Music-seller, 5, Bridge-street, SouthWark. 



SONG. 



I. 

Sweet maiden, why upon thy lip 

That £unt and fleeting smile ? 
Oh^ let not Care its roses strip 

Of half their ruhy wile ! — 
I would not have thy youthful hreast 

Enshrine a sorrow deep ; 
Then, banish such a cheerless guest — 

There 's time enough to weep I 



184 BONG. 

XI. 

With smiles, undimmM by aught of care, 
I *d have thee deck thy face ; 

And on thy brow, so young, so fair. 
No mournful shadow trace ; 

For— -think l*-'tis all too soon to grieve. 
Or give thy breast to fears. 

That only blighting traces leave- 
There ^s time enough for tears 1 



III. 

What, though some fidthless hearts there be. 

Believe that some are true; 
Though life is not a changeless sea. 

Its fiercest storms are few 1 — 
maiden, list 1 the Minstrel's song-^ 

Its tones are true and deep. 
They tell thee. Smiles to youth belong-*-* 

There 's tune enough to weep ! 



ANNETTB MAT: 

A 80NO. 



AIB^** Jfiiry Bknie.** 



I. 

As softly breathes the sommei wind 

Around some rocky cell. 
An echo in my breast to find 

Her gentle accents fell : 
Her footfjEdl, like a dream, would steal ; 

Her glance make light around ; 
And, Oh 1 her wild laugh's thrilling peal 

Was music's sweetest sound 1*^ 
But, &xe thee well, sweet Annette May I— 
Since thou art gone my life is drear 1*^ 
Oh, fare thee well, sweet Annette May*^ 
My own^ my ever dear I 
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IX» 

When Sorrow sat upon my brow. 
In dark foreboding guise — 
'Tis anggiah to remember now 

The language of those eyes : 
Their loving light so sadly dwelt 

On every line of care. 
As if their brightest glow would melt. 
To shed some comfort there I — 
But thou art gone, my Annette May; 
And I, alone, am left to mourn 1 — 
Oh, farewell, dearest Annette May — 
My life, my all, is gone I 



XZI. 

Some fednt, low ton^ at eventide. 
Comes back upon mine ear,— 

When most I miss my gentle bride,- 
And breathes her name so dear. 
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" Sweet Annette May T' the streamlet sings. 

As 'neath my feet it glides : 
" Sweet Annette May !" the welkin rings ; 

But, Oh ! her form it hides ! — 
Then, fare the well, sweet Annette May ! — 

Since thou art gone my life is drear I — 
Oh, fare thee well, sweet Annette May — 
My own, my ever dear I 



SONG. 



I. 

Canst thou, harp^ repeat the tones 

That wildly o^er the heart-strings sweep — 
That deep sad strain that through them moans 

When vain the ejre may seek to weep ? 
Oh^ if thou canst, my hand shall wake 

Once more the chords that slumh'ring lie^ 
And hut this once thy silence break. 

Then snap thy strings and near thee die 1 
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II. 

Canst thou^ O harp^ my stoiy tell — 

That strange sad tale, so full of woe ? 
Then, say that I have loved too well 

Another joy on earth to know. 
Oh, say I strain^ thy sweetest string. 

To breathe my spirit's burning sigh. 
But could no answ'ring echo bring. 

And then 1 11 hush thy chords and die ! 

III. 

a 

Be true, O harp I my heart's deep core 

Consigns to thee its latest tone; 
And as it glides tby bright strings o V, 

Give out, give out its voice alone 1 
Oh, mingle not OQ.e iaithlesp note. 

But truly bear my parting sigh ; 
And when its sound his ear hath smote, 

1 11 snap thy wailing strings and die I 



NOTE. 

This Song, set ^ ^JMie bj th? highly-aooomplished 
Piaiii8(6| Hias Caroline O'Grady, is pnblished by C. Jefferys, 
Mntie-teUer, Soho-sqnaie. 



SONG. 



I. 



Bt many tokens Love will speak. 

Oft wear a strange disguise. 
To hide the secret he would keep 

From vain or prying eyes : 
He '11 wear a pilgrim's saintly weeds. 

To bow at Beauty ^s shrine ; 
Or, in the Toumey^s knightly deeds. 

Her braVest champion shine 1 
Oh, many tokens Love can find. 

His loyalty to tell> 
And close around the heart to wind 

The thraldom of his spell! 

II. 
He ^11 dive beneath the deepest wave 

For Ocean's rarest gem. 
And pierce old Plutus' golden cave. 

To deck her diadem ; 
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Some mountain's craggy steep he 11 gain 

The eagle's plume to brings 
And strip the gay enamelPd plain 

One votive wreath to string : 
To humbler deeds^ as well^ hell deign, 

His gallant zeal to show ; 
But should he once his meed attain, 

A t3nrant soon he'll grow. 

ni. 

How oft a mystic shape he '11 wear — 

Some image not his own— - 
To draw the heart within his snare 

And make the mind his throne ; 
But^ Oh ! of all his subtle schemes. 

Beware, beware the toils 
He throws around sweet Friendship's dreams. 

For hearts are then his spoils I — 
Oh ! many tokens Love can find. 

His witching tale to tell ; 
But, when he seems most fair and kind. 

Beware, beware his spell ! 



SONG OF A SUNBEAM. 



I COME, I come from my throne above. 

With the spirit of Nature glowing. 
Sent on a mission of angeUlove 
To each leaflet and blossom growing : 
Welcome me, welcome me, children of earth ! — 

Welcome me ever with gladness ! — 
I am a creature of blessing and mirth : — 
Summer is no time for sadness I 

I Ve come, weary heart ! I 've come to thee. 

Though thou^rt sighing with toil and sorrow. 
To try if a ramble abroad with me 

Would give thee fresh strength for the morrow I 
Welcome me, welcome me, children of earth ! — 

Welcome me ever with gladness I — 
I am a creature of blessing and mirth : — 
Summer is no time for sadness I 



MASONIC ADDRESSES, &c. 



AN ADDRESS 

FOR THE TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 

IK AID OF 

THE ASYLUM FOR AGED AND DECAYED FREEMASONS, 
Held in Freemasons' Hall, June 16, 1847, 



When some grand structure^ falling to decay. 
Rocks ^neath the winds that 'niid its turrets play- 
Though, late, the Storm-Kii^g with his frantic train 
Swept all unheeded through the mighty fane — 
How mourn ye, and with pitying pious care . 
Strive once again the lordly pile to rear I— 
With veneration prop its ancient walls. 
Give strength and soundness to its moulding halls ; 
Preserve with reverent hand each Coigne, to tell 
The builders' care had inarkM its Order well : — 
Then gaze with 'raptured eye from Base to Crown, 
Content so well to earn a proud renown !.,.... 
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Lo ye ! God^s noblest edifice*— a white-bair'd sage- 
Totters beneath Time's stonns in want and age. 
Fast sinking to decay, whose touch uncouth 
Mais, one by one, the glories of his youth — 
His tow'ring stature and his strength of frame 
That seemed immortal as Jehotah's name; 
The loin survivor of the loved and young. 
Haply, his heart by wrongs or treachery wrung. 
His bent form trembling 'neath the chills of woe, 
Adown his fuirowM cheek the salt tears flow: 
The rude winds sport amid his scanty hairs. 
The young — the jocund — seldom heed his pray'rs f 

But once it was not so 1 — his nervous form 

Could well sustain life's changing sky and storm ; — 

His open hand was stretchM to aid the weak. 

His step was first misfortune's haunts to seek. 

His heart was kindly as the genial sun ; 

But now his useful race is nearly run. 

His form ye cannot renovate again. 

Nor o'er Destruction's work success attain J 
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J*or it trill steal, remorseless— span by span — 
Till it has made its own tlie ''clay'' of man ! 
But round tlie noble ruin ye can ndse 
Fair walls, to shelter in its failing days — 
Like some loved relic of Imperial Rome, 
Shrine it within the precincts of a Homb 1 

He is your Brother; — shall he shiv'ring stand 

While Masons have a voice, a heart, a hand ? 

Ye have done much to memorise the name. 

Rear now the highest pillar of your fame, 

'' Thb Old Man's Refugb in Declining Years,'* 

And earn a title to his grateful tears. 



O Love Fraternal I — principle divine I— 

One touch of thee makes erring nature shine 

With the pure radiance of angelic grace 

That tinged with glory Adam*s undimm'd face. 

Bids strife depart to reign with fools and slaves 

Whose creeds are narrow as their joys and graves I- 

M 2 
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By thy blessM power, heboid one Common Bond 
More wonders working than a fiuiy*s wand — 
Colombia, Albion, Caledonia, Ganl, 
Erin, and Cambria bid their banners ya//; 
All lands wherein thy influence is felt 
Into one universal nation melt ! 



The tawny Savage — Nature's unschoolM child. 
But half-developed — by his impulse wild 
Is taught to love thee as the source of good 
And build thine Altar in his deep green wood : 
Then, sinks his hatred to the " pale-faced '^ race 
Within the mystic folds of ihy embrace. 



The Noble, of fair lands and lofty name. 
Deems thee the dearest portion of his fame — 
Bright deeds achieved beneath his knightly vow 
Adorn him well, but thine shall crown his brow; 
The peasant's hand he grasps in faith sincere. 
And holds his rights as his own honour dear ! 
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How doth thy voice, Love Fraternal, pierce 
Through the dull brain of Interest, factions fierce. 
Customs corrupt — from Time's abuses stored 
And o'er the Million like a plague-spout pour'd : 
As flies the pen that dares be true and free. 
Sending its missives over land and sea. — 
When he whose mind of light, with courage bold. 
Alike the Clown and Scholar^s annals told. 
Bade Lord and Beggar with no favMng hand 
Stand forth in bold relief at his command. 
Thy spirit nerved him in his noble aim ; 
And thou shalt bless him more than all his fame. 

The Soldier, too, though deckM with laurels, won 
By his unfalt'ring arm, not yet has done — 
He must not rest while vet'ran heads are bare : 
They challenge him, and he has leam'd to dare I — 
Not, now, his sword must fly its scabbard's hold. 
He tvins the battle when their cause is told: 
Victorious Right a bloodless triumph gains. 
He an unspotted coronal attains I 
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And ye, who skilfiil to assuage the paiiis» 

The irksome heritage each mortal gains. 

No drug like Lore Fraternal e'er will find 

So apt to heal the sickness of mankind — 

No famed elixir to prolong the span 

Ere death shall dose the short career of man — 

Like Homb's dear comfort, eamM, in days gone by^. 

Before the nipping hand of Want was nigh^ 

By liberal deeds in holy Mercy's name. 

Whene'er a Brother felt misfortune's bane. 

When the Gbbat Abohitbct earth's fabric piled. 
With skill divine, from atoms floating wild. 
For ev'iy creature, sprung to life and form. 
He made a shelter from the coming st^rm :— - 
A leaf the fragile insect safe embower'd. 
Within a rock the panting tiger cowerM, 
The finny tribes their coral caverns sought. 
To covert flew the birds, by instinct taught: 
All, all were cared for in the wondrous scheme. 
Too high — too mighty— for a mortal's them^ I 
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Though ve must mourn ihaX human MU still iails 
PerfectunCs mark to reach, it yet avails 
To feebly shadow forth the Art supreme — 
Cbbatioit ] — ^like the dimness of a dream. 
Imperfect; or the semhlaaoe of a tirmih 
But ill-dereloped, as the thews ^f youth 1 

That structure is jbX fault, abortive, void* 

Or by a passix^ gale too soon destioy'd. 

Whose hoie extends not on 2LJwt design. 

Where wMom, strength, and beauty, all combine — 

Wisdom, whose piercing eye beholds the end; 

Strength, that unswerving principles can lend ; 

Beauty, whose form harmonious ever charms. 

And cynic discontent at once disarms I 

Then, shall the moral fabric Masons teach 

Be long deform'd by an unsightly breach—- 

The vaoami 9pot, whereon the '' OLD MAN'S HOME '' 

Should ndse to heav^ its venerable dome. 

To point Time's finger to one sacred spot 

Where Man his brothers' wants had not forgot ? 
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One voice her summons sends to bid ye speed. 
For reverend heads a peaceful shelter need : 
Fraternal Love, her aged vot'ries* cause 
Pleads with a fervour that admits no pause ! 
Then, take your 'Mevel^ (Justice), and supply 
A minarety that, tow'ring to the sky. 
Shall nobly crown fair Charity's abode. 
And rest the weaiy pilgrim on his road 
To the bright land where Mercy^s deeds are sung 
With raptured eloquence by old and young ! 
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KOTE. 

A very beautiful and commodious building has been erected 
at Croydon, ae an Asylum for Aged and Decayed Freemasons, 
since the foregoing piece was written, which it is due to tlie 
philanthropy of the late Dr. Robert Crucefix, the Founder and 
Treasurer of this really excellent charity, to regard as a monu- 
ment of his energy and benevolence. The Brotherhood have 
lost in him an inestimable friend and coadjutor, and the 
needy and suffering a benefactor. He possessed a fine and 
clear intellect, a liberal heart, and was remarkable for the 
courteous urbanity of his manners. He was a friend to 
Letters and an enemy to needless mysticism, as was evinced 
by his persevering efforts to establish a Masonic literary 
organ, " The Freemasons' Quarterly Review," which he ori- 
ginated, and which, since the year 1834 till the period of his 
demise, he edited with ability and success, though he had to 
contend with a strong prejudice against it arising out of a 
remote oral law, " neither to carve, mark, nor indite," &c., 
and the more recent opposition of the Grand Lodge to the 
publication of any Graft proceedings whatever. 

Regarding Masonry as an institution having professedly 
highly moral principles to develop, it is to be hoped a suc> 
cessor equally persevering and able will manifest the same 
constancy in carrying on the work, and that it will not lack 
support from the Brotherhood ; for it must be clear, that any 
secresy beyond the preservation of the Graft signs from the 
knowledge of the uninitiated, is worse than unnecessary, 
where men congregate to put in practice the principles of 
** Brotherly Love, Relief, and Truth." 



ODE TO CHAEITY: 

WSITTBf VOE TBS 

AMMIYERSABT FE8TI¥AL 

OP THB 

BOTAL FBEEHAB0N8* SCHOOL FOB FEMALE GHILDBEN, 

WBSTMIITBTEB BOAD. 

Mat, 1H7. 



gXBOPHS. 

INVOCATION. 

ynucHQKUs. 

HithbrI hither bend thy fiight» — 
8ee us yotiye offings bring 1 — 

Come from realms of peace and light. 
Charity] to thee we sing. 

OBOBO0. 

Hither I hither come, and stay — 
Thine our garland, thine our lay. 
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RBCI.TATIVB. 

Throned above the stany sky. 
Thine ear received the widow's ciy. 
Caught the Oiphan^s tale of woe 
Raised in accents sad and h>w. 
Heard the clam'ring voice of strife 
Mar the choicest scenes of life^ 
Heard, and then resplendent came. 
That a temple, in thy name. 
Here, on earth, proportioned fair. 
Masons* skill might fitly rear : 
Lo 1 thy earthly throne invites — 
Come from Love's imperial heights 1 

iThe laiilinetohe nukmud whiU tke/oUowing 
Ohorui ii commenced infiM. 



.CHORUS. 



Come, and grace jthy dwelling here ; 
Come, and yrpiix thy presence cheer I 
Come, pe}es)l;iuDi| Charity— 
Come, and jojn our symphony I 
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AIR. 
Sung by the Children, 
We, the childreD of thy care^ 

From our hearts^ made glad by the* 
With our blessings fill the air. 

Hark ! they float o'er land and see 
Hark 1 they float o'er land and aei 



AKTtSTBOPHE. 



8EMICH0RU8. 

Accompanied by Children*8 voices. 
Far above the welkin bounding. 

High above the billows* roar. 
Higher than the hills resounding,] 

Shall our grateful voices pour 
Loud Hosannas, still upsoaring; — 

Glory be to God on high 1 
Glory ! Glory ! — Thou outpouring 

Fount of living Charity I 
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RECITATIVE. 
Sung by bass voice. 

Hear^ then, the record — hear ! 
Lo 1 thy bright deeds appear ! 



AIR AND SEMICHORUS. 
Children's voices. 

Oft has the tuneful choir ascending 

From Earth^s glad daughters, rung. 
Sweet Charity I thy deeds of love 
To marshal to the realms above : 
But Angels, with their harps attending. 

Uplifted, tuned, and strung. 
Are vrith our earthly voices blending 
Their seraph notes among — 
While, *mid the list'ning throng. 
We pour our grateful song ; 
To tell the fost'ring care 
Which mind and body share — 
Thou gentle succour lending. 
From want — from woe defending ! 
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CHORUS. 

Helpless children raise their voices^ 
Many a widowed heart rejoices ; 
Shiy*ring fonns thy mantle coverSj 
0*er lone hearths thy spirit hovers ; 
BlessM Instraction thou bestowest. 
Failing hearts with hope endowest I 
We^ thy fayour'd hi^py band. 
Raise our song to bless thy hand—* 
Bless the sons of Masoniy, 
Bless their works of Charity I 



EPODB.* 
RECITATIVE. 

Accept our sacrifice of praise, 
O Charity 1 to thee we raise 

Our psean loud, our infant lyre ; 
Gild it with thy " celestial fire *^ 
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CHOftUSi 

Benefiuston^ hear as bless ye 1 

Teachers kind, and Matron dear. 
Children's gratefol hearts address ye :— 

Hark I oor Hallelujahs hear ! — 

Hallelujah 1 Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 



A K T H B M. 
% he tung hy the Children on their leaving the $inging-place» 

Ood save our gracious Queen : 

Long may she lire and reign ! 

God save the Queen 1 
Seiici her, victorious, 

Happy, ond glorious. 

Long to reign over us : 

God save the Queen ! 
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Our gracious Patroness, 
Adelaide, save and bless ; 

Long may she live 1 
May all her graces shine. 
Glowing frith light divine. 
While heart and voice combine 

Hononr to give 1 



Bless, oh, bless Masoniy ! — 
Great King of Land and Sea, 

On thee we call ! — 
May the brave ** Brotherhood 
Ever be understood 
As kind, true, leal, and good : 

God bless them all f 



99 



Hallelujah 1 Hallelujah 1 Hallelujah I 
Praise the Lord I 



FESTIVAL HYMN: 

As song by the Children of the Boyal Freemasons* Female School. 



I. 

Vital Fount of Heav'nly Love, 

Whence our daily blessings flow ! 
Oh, for strains to soar above — 

Such as angel-minstrels know 
When they hymn Redemption's lays 

Round thy throne of radiant light — 
That the artless pray*r we raise 
At thy footstool may alight I — 

We would ask Thee for thy blessing 

On our benefactors' heads — 
Hallelujahs still addressing 

Where the Host of Glory treads : 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
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II. 

Life's bioad desert spread before — 

All its cheerless, trackless way. 
And no guide to lead us o*er, 

FillM our bosoms with dismay; 
But behold fair Mercy stand. 

Bearing up the sheltering dome 
Rear'd by Mason^s gifted hand 
F6r the fainting orphan's home I 

Oh, regard Thy children, pleading 

For thy gifts to bless the hand 
That, from paths of darkness leading. 
Hither brought a happy band — 
A happy band, a happy band, a happy band ! 



III. 
From the formless granite hewn, 

FashionM by the builders' skill. 
Strong and beauteous, forth have grown 

Temples, at Thy mighty will : 
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Ever^ there, the oiphan^s cry 

Meets a Father'*8 tender ear — 
For the sons of Masoniy 

Hold a Brother^s orphan dear. 

We would ask Thee for thy hlessing 

On our henefactors* heads. 
Hallelujahs still addressing 
Where the Host of Glory treads : 
Halleliyahl Hallelujah 1 Hallelujah I 



iv. 
May this portal e^'er spread 

Wide its arms of fostering love 
To the orphan, hither led 

By a Providence ahove I — 
May each heart it shelters glow 

With fair Virtue's holy flame. 
And a ray of glory throw 

Round a Mason's honoured name I 

K s 
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BenefSictors, hear ua bless ye 1 

Teachers kind» and Matron dear, 
Chfldren's grateful hearts address ye 
Hark I oar Hallelujahs hear ! — 
Hallelujah I Hidlelnjah ! HaUelujah 1 
Praise the Lord 1 



FESTIVAL HYMN FOR THE CHILDREN. 



I. 
Ey^RT blade of grass that grows. 

Waving in the gentle wind, 
Ev'ry silver stream that flows. 

Own that Heaven^s ways are kind. 
As each verdant spring returns. 

Breaking winter^s bonds so strong, 
Nature's meanest object learns 

How to tune a grateful song : — 
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As each year, revolving^ brings 

'Neath the sky a festal throng. 
Hark I a choral anthem rings^ 

Joyful Nature's grateful song — 
Hosanna! Hallelujah l-*-Amen. 



n. 
God^s watchful lore hath shielded well 

The pansy meek and snowdrop fair — 
The mead's warm bosom form'd the cell 

That hid them from the wintry air : 
Each early blossom of the moor 

Its grateful eye to heaven lifts; 
And we, your cherish'd children, pour 

Our thankful song for all His gifts. 
As each year, revolving, brings 

^Neath this dome a festal throng. 
Hark 1 our choral anthem rings — 

Heaven hears our grateful song — 
Hosanna I Hallelujah 1— Amen. 
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III. 

He deems the daisy not too mean 

For His ahnigbty lore to heed; 
Nor less His watchful care is seen 

When timid children shelter need. 
He breathed a father's tenderness 

Within your hearts for ev'ry child : 
The sorrows of the fatherless 

Have been beneadi your care beguiled. 
Then, hail to sacred Charity, 

The crowning virtue of the soul ! — 
flail, hail. Masonic Charity I 

Till up to heaven our anthems roll — 
Qosannal Hallelujah I-— Amen. 



THE CHARACTERS 



or 



CORDELIA AND LADY MACBETH 



CBITICAIXT COHSIDEBED. 



CORDELIA* 



** What shall Cordelia do f -Lore and be lilent.'^ 



Wbll said, true heart! and well thy silent toiT was kept! 
Faithfiil and eleyated natures are eTer reserved in the 
expression of their deepest feelings. The refined ezaltedness 
and passionate earnestness with which the affeotions of such 
natures are imbned, render them incapable of mere verbal 
interpretation; or, if capable of it, they are likely to appear 
extravagant and insincere when expressed. The ordinary cant 
(if the expression be allowable) of mere ordinary affections is 
too poor an expedient for them to descend to as a representative 
or enunciation of their heart's most intense emotions. The 
beggary of language can never dress feeling with sufficient 
delicacy and grace to do at once justice to its loveliness and 
modesty; therefore words are seldom had recourse to by those 
who reverence its qualities— they fear to expose this sacred 
guest of the heart to suspicion or contempt, by asserting its 
existence through a medium so capable of deceiving, and so 
often used by the deceitful. ^It is by the accidents and emer- 
gencies of life it is called into exercise and its sterling quality 
vindicated. The display of profession, though felt to be an im- 
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poiing and dangeroni anxUitiy to the maehinfttioiis of detigmag 
riTtlt, offmda the dignity, and alaims the saaetity as well as 
the Jealontj of anperior affectioxis ; and, in sensitiye distaste to 
the heated artificial atmosphere ooigored into existence to. stifle 
the pore and tme in feeling, as well as indignant at the mean 
strait in which they are placed, they retire to the remotest 
cells of the soul, instead of attempting a degrading competition, 
deeming the poet^s words no heresy to the heart's conYieUOBs : 

*' That lore !• merchandiied whote rich etteeming 
The owner*! tongae doth publish tverywhere.** 

The exterior of coldness and hauteur consequent to this 
repelling inflaenoe forms an adTantageons foil to ita more 
meretricious (^ponsnt, and leares a fair field to themat^oHifyes 
it has a right to dread, though it cannot descend lo eixtmumiA 
them by adopting similar artifices. Thus, the fidttiftil henH^ 
doomed to a doable suffering— that of seeiag theobj^ «f 
its tenderness imposed upon by a shallow ooontArli^ o' 
true affection, and of peroeiTing its own fideli^ «i4 #i«^mwi 
slighted and contemned, if not wholly dottbted-«-witb«Qi|i)eis^ 
able to prerent either, unless by the sacrifice of some, of tb^ 
qualities for which it is most entitled to lore and loitb. Such 
is Cordelia's position when she is introduced to us, mtitfi 
contest for paternal IsTour with the exsecrablc Qcft^n^ md 
Began, so injudiciously permitted by Lear; a«d, wi|ii a Uw 
masterly strokes of the poet^s hand, her truly loyal, tho«kgh 
somewhat unyielding, nature is revealedr— loyal t<» itotU^ to 
truth, sad to its consoionsnesB of due dcTOtioii to eac]^ and 
CTery human claim addressed to it 

The Tery integrity, the serere uni(y of the character^ pie^btdos 
elaboration. Her histoxy (past, present, and ItituTQ) is to|d 
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in few words; but tliej are instiaet with lifii-Uke power. We 
•ee her stand before ns in that angost assembly, in her yonthftil 
loTriiaftss» inspired by the high resolve *<to love and be silent," 
gentle but firm, affeetionate baft dignified: we even pietore 
her features, deUoate yet well-defined; her eheek, neither 
psle nor flashed, bnt softly tinted with the hue of oalm health 
and genevoos nortare; her sonny hair, oomposedly arranged; 
her eye, serene and ansolieiting; her whole flgnre presenting a 
type of high purpose, in perfbot aeeordanee with her own 

expression— 

*' Siaee what I wdl intrad, 
lOldo'tbeCnnlipMkr 

and we cannot but oppose to it those hateftil visages, idiich the 
artist has not nnaptly embellished with snakes, their barbed 
tongues, hissing in venomous raneour, protruding from their 
disiMided jaws, ready to strike the victim; while the orsity 
smile into which the stony lips are wreathed renders more 
revolting flie scowl of the brows, beneath the hideous crowns 
with which Duioy almosft involontaiily invests them (venom 
being Iheir peculiar attribute), notwithstanding the admonishing 
reflection that they were themselves mortal. 

Though Lear alludes to the beauty of one of these terma- 
gants, we imagine it to be an endowment for which she was 
indebted to parental partiality, and not to nature; for such 
souls as these women had must have made the best teatures 
unpleasing. 

In casting a glance over the assembly, e&d considering the 
olgect for which it was convened, we are struck with the skill 
with idiich Shakspere has brought all his characters into simul- 
taneous action, for the purpose of at once elucidating the stoiy 
end developing their individuals tnuts : the venerable, but too 
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impeiuouB king and father, preparing to deliver up his sceptre 
of sovereignty for his children's love, henceforth to be 
dependent on it; his rash estimate of the true and untrue; his 
extreme generosity and his want of justice ; his insane con- 
fidence and his equally insane distrust ; his morbid self-love 
and his still more morbid self-abandonment; the interested and 
disinterested suitors, Burgundy and France ; fhe rude, honest 
old soldier, Kent ; the crafty Goneril and Began, and the re- 
signed but determined Cordelia ; with their several attendants : 
all array themselves, not as creatures of a poef s fancy, but as 
living acting beings before us; and we see and hear them 
speak as if they stood and spoke in life. 

Goneril's extravagant profession of holding another, even 
though a father* and a supposed indulgent one, 

" Dearer than eyeiight, space, and liberty/* &e., 

is sufficiently ridiculed by the still more extravagant emulation 
and cunning of Began — 

" I prise me at her worth, 

Only ehe comei too thort,** &c.; 

and to that we leave it, as it is not our intention to "anatomise" 

either her or Began to see what "bred about their hearts." 

strange, indeed, must be the infatuation of self-love to which 

it would appear sincere, especially purchased at die price 

of the third of a kingdom ! Quite in keeping with the folly 

that could thus mistake the fawning of mere self-interested 

■ hypocrisy for filial affection, is the mode Lear adopts, and the 

motive he suggests, to elicit from Cordelia an expression of the 

quality and extent of her affection — 

** What say you, to win 
A third more opulent than your sittemf" 



i 
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We are struck at once with its inappropriate grossnees, and 
know not whether most to regret the infirmity which suggested 
it to him, or to admire the prompt decision of her answer to it — 

•• Nothing, my lord I"— 

no temporising, or the least attempt at an evasion of the direct 
point demanding reply, but, simply, decidedly, absolutely, — 

** Noihingr' 

Knowing the penalty of this uncompromising sincerity, as we 
can easily conceive was the case, she at once proves herself to 
be capable of the highest devotion. 

The summoning up of a resolution to endure being out of 
favour with those we love, rather than minister to their errors 
or foster their delusions by passive or aciive agency in them, is 
the most severe ordeal through which the heart can pass, and is 
also one of the most difficult achievements the fortitude of 
principle and reason can hope to effect. It is to love another 
better than one's-self — to voluntarily resign, for their preserva- 
tion, the power they would invest us with over themselves, with 
all its delightful inducements to acceptanoe, at the risk of 
instant displeasure and probably of prolonged estrangement 
from their feelings ; and this it is that invests Cordelia with 
the attribute of high devotion. She has to decide between her 
father and her sovereign's dignity and her own interest and 
Influence with that father and sovereign; and, knowing the 
probable penalty, without faltering she shows her disdain of the 
mean arts, to which he is making himself a dupe and a victim, 
by declining a competition in them. In vain his implied 
threat and anxious remonstrance — 

'♦ ^'othing can cciie of notiiirig— speak again I"— 
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nothing conld indiiM h«r to twell htr som of loit with 
•oonding terms, Ihoiigh her reply is raggeetive of profound 
feeling M well m imjielding dnecrity — 

** Unhafipy that I am, I eaimot heatv 
MyheartintomyiiHmthl I lore yovr Miyatty 
AcconUnir to in> bomi, no won nor Icm." 

Her nice appreciation of the duties required of her, hoth as a 
daughter and a wife, betrays the marked indiyiduality peculiar 
to this character^-a right royal decision and self-possession of 
mind ! It is as remote from extremes of feeling on one claim 
as on anothei^-ealm, temperate, and yet earnest, she rehearses 
her catechism of filial and conjugal duty: 

** Good, my lord^ 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me; t 
Heturn tfaoie duties back as are right fit- 
Obey you, loTe jou, and most honour you. 
Why hsTe my sisters husbands if they say 
They Iotc you all f Haply, when 1 shall wed. 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my lore with him, half my care and duty — 
9ure I shall never marry, like my sisters^ 
To :oTe my Uibm all i" 

There is a girlish sauciness in her question, ** Why have my 
sisters husbands if they say they love you all ?" that is most 
true to nature, besides a shade of quiet irony that ought not to 
be overlooked in the conception of this character; for upon the 
latter depends, in a great measure, the reading of her parting 
address to her ferocious sisters, which is evidenUy^ imbued with 
the quality of a very natural bitterness, though exempt from 
malice; for, she spares while she despises these depraved 
creatures : 
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" Ye Jewell of our father, with waik*d eyes 
Coidelia leaves you : I know what you are. 
And like a sister am most loth to call 
Your &ults as they are iiamed<— k>t« weil mar flither I 
To your pfcfittUtg bosoms I connlt him ; 
But yet, alas, stood I wtChili his grace, 
I would prefer hka to a better place r 

The grett netfotu vigour of this comparatively slightly- 
8ket^«d eharacter does not strike us so much on reading the 
first passages ; but we become convinced of it before we have 
passed the catastrophe. There is a self-reliance, a noble inde- 
pendence of thought and feeling, an immovable camposure, a 
high moral and intellectual dignity, and the most fearless though 
modest courage — all delineated in the brief sentences Shakspere 
has assigned to her. Subtle aa tlie spirit is which he reveals — 
that of high self-saerificing devotion, he has forced us to 
recognise it, evea in her silence; but he has also given her 
some opportonities of making knoWn the equality of her spirit by 
words ; for instance, its imperturbable contempt of meanness 
and cupidity: as» when rejected as a dowerless bride by 
Burgundy, nothing can be more perfect than the manner in 
which she thus dismisses this worthless suitor: 

** ppace be with Burgundy I 
Since that respects of fortune are hli love, 
I shoU not be his wife !*' 

Nothing more royally contemptuous, both as a woman and a 
princess ! 

Her appeal to her father's justice, to make known that no 
vicious blot — " no unchaste action, murther, or foulness '* had 
lost her his favour, evinces the courage as well as the sensibility 
of a pure and elevated tnind — the courage that dares investiga- 
tion, and the sensitiViS dread of moral odium : nothing short of 
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this eould bring hei to beseech eTen justice, to say nothing of 
tenderness. She had faith in time and her own truth for the 
restoration to paternal affeetion, whieh she, doubtless, deeply 
desired. There is no week and unavailing regret in her 
parting words, but resignation and hope — albeit, a shade of 
bitterness — 

** Time tball unfold what plaited cunning hidey ; 
"M ho cover 'd fiultf, at last with ihame deride* j 
Well may you profper i'* 

Her distress at hearing of her sisters' cruelty to their father 
is beautifully described : 

** Kent, Did your letters pieroe the Queen to any demonstration of 
grief? 

'* Gent. She took 'em, read 'em in my presence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek: It seem'd she was a queen 
Over her passion, whieh most rebel-like 
Sought to be king o'er her. 

" Kent. O, then, it moved her. 

" Oent, But not to rage. Patience and sorrow strove 
Whieh should express her goodliest; jou have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once. Those happy smiles 
That play'd on her ripe lip, seem'd not to know 
What guests were in her eyes, which parted thence. 
As pearls from diamonds dropt— In bri«4 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved. 
If aU could so become it. 

" Kent. Made she no verbal quests ? 

'* Gent, Yes ; once or twice she heaved the name of Father 
Fantlngly forth, as if it prest her heart ; 
Cried, ' Sisters I sisters! what? i' th' storm of night ? 
Let Pity ne'er believe it V there she shook 
The holy water ft-om her heavenly eyes. 
And then retired, to deal with grief alone." 

It was, indeed, a most (x^icenly sorrow ! 
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The nobilitj of her nature, and its filkd tendernesB, are 
touehlnglj exemplifled in the scene with Kent : 

** Mine enamy's dog, ibooflh be bad bit me, 
BtioaUl have stood ibat night beilde my 0rc s 
And ftert tboa fain, poor ftuher," &e. 

Her oonetsney tbronghout the Ticiesitades that followed the 
meeting with her distressed father^ even unto deatli, it is 
needless to expatiate upon : it is best defined by the incidents 
of the drama, and approved by Lear*s own words--* 

" Upon inch laeriflcM, ny CJordclia, 
The Oodf ttusmelTas throw InoenM V* 



o 



LADY MACBETH. 



In an age so remote and scmiborbaric as that in which Lady 
Macbeth existed, — when merely the arbitration and summary 
execution of the ablest sword decided the question of right or 
wrong — ^when, as was said of Macbeth, men were 

" Nothing afear'd of what themselTes did make. 
Strange images of death,"— 

it is probable that female character was more generally affected, 
than is agreeable to our present notions of its gentleness, by 
the prevailing recklessness in shedding blood, and that instances 
of such remorselessness as we shudder at in Shakspere's 
heroine were less rare with the gentler sex than, in these days, 
it is easy to conceive ; for, the most prominent intellectual or 
moral features of any period, generally emanating firom Man, 
have an undoubted influence in determining the character of 
Woman, and, by consequence, in affecting her habits and 
actions : allowing for individual exceptions, where, whatever 
the quality or degree of influence exerted, it remains unim- 
pressionable, either from the force of its peculiar idiosyncrasies 
or from apathy of nature. 

The Sword, the Slirine, and the Pen, considered as the 
ruling genii of the primal, middle, and present epochs of time, 
have found hosts of feminine as well as masculine votaries; 
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less, indeed, from their inherent fascinations for woman, whose* 
peoolisr delight and ambition would seem to be limited ia^ 
home, than from the established law of sympathy between the 
loving and the loved — impelling her into almost involnntaxy 
agency in the obtaining aspiration of her time, becaase, more 
or less, it is the aspiration of those she loves. We behold iit 
her, therefore, not so much the prevailing passion itself, what- 
ever that may be, as an exaggeration or modification of it, 
according to the proportion of constitutional fbrce allotted to 
her, the strength of her affections, or the peculiarity of her 
position as favourable to its development or not 

Sarah, submissively kneading and baking cakes for the 
guests of Abraham, was also the Sarah who had shared the 
vicissitudes of his pilgrimage of fiuth to Canaan. In short, 
the history of the world teems with Woman's powerful agency 
in the progression of human institutions from barbarism 
to refinement : through every phase she has passed, with her 
quick and wonder-working sympathy— the oft unnoticed, but, 
nevertheless, important auxiliary of her sterner bat no less 
resolute companion — ^Man : tiU, in the nineteenth century, we 
behold her recognised as a co-leader of the greatest movementfr 
of the time — the eloquent voice of her deep sympathy with our 
moral advancement pervading the senate through the lips of 
our best orators^ and in the missionaiy field and ragged school 
she is also seen and heard. 

But, to return to the past: — ^Equally with her character was 
her destiny affected by the ruling passion of the era. The 
delicately-nurtured chieftain's daughter and the dusky Indian's 
bride were alike influenced by the established order of things, 
exchanged alike for the commodity most in requisitioB*^ 
valour, that mighty engine of attainment and preservation in al( 
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States, whether ciTiltsed or not. The only difference in the 
mode of wooing adopted by the savage warrior and the ciyilised 
hero, consisted, it may be said, in the tacitomity of the one and 
the Tolubilily of the other. The savage, in all the terrific 
beauty of tattooing, arrayed alone in his reeking trophies (the 
due number of scalps), performed in pantomime some warlike 
contest in the father's wigwam, and, without waiting to ascertain 
whether he had horrified the daughter into submission or 
charmed her into admiration of his prowess, made it absolute 
lord of her being; the soldier, glittering in armour curiously 
wrought, with blazoned shield and towering plume, high- 
sounding rank and dauntless bearing, found many a fair and 
gentle Desdemona "seriously incline'' to list his tale of 
" moving accidents by flood and field," and to prove its subtle 
witchcraft o'er her soul, as did she who so devotedly 
'exclaimed— 

** To his honour and his voUant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate;" 

-because each of the maidens had been taught to believe valour 
the highest virtue man could cultivate and evince. 

The power of the sword to attain any desired political or 
individual object, in the days of Macbeth, was unlimited. It 
was the deity of the time, dreadful and unsparing. To love a 
great man then, was to love, morally speaking, blood-gilded 
heroism. Yolumnia finely expresses this idea — 

'* The breast of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords contending.* 

The relative eminence of mankind (and women love eminence) 
at this period; was seen alone through a sanguiuajy medium,* 
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tbercfcre, can it be wondered at if women's minds grew caUonsy 
or that thej became neived for deeds of cnielty by the Teiy 
contemplation of the attributes set up for their admiration, and 
by their familiarity with images of blood and death, which often 
on]y differed in name from absolute murder? 

Lady Macbeth lived in such an age, and was feaiiully affected 
by it; still a careful study of her character, even, during the 
working ot the remorseless will, that pitilessly slaughtered 
every obstacle to the realisation of her heart's ambitious 
longing for " sway and masterdom," furnishes argument of her 
having been (apart from will, to which every faculty of her soul 
was made subservient), endowed with maternal tenderness, 
filial reverence, and natural affection for her husband, concern 
for his suffering, and regard for his safe^. 

" You lack the season of all natures, sleep,*'— 

betrays all a woman's tenderness for suffering. Assuming that 
she loved Macbeth, and firom close attention to the light and 
shade of the character, it appears that something like a 
transmutation of the pure ore of love (the sovereign passion of 
woman's soul) into that of devouring ambition, had taken place 
in LadyMacbeth's case; and this ambition, proceeding from so 
mighty a principle, sustained by powerful imagination, aided by 
clear and bold intellect, became mightier than the root from 
whence it grew — the controuling destiny of the double life 
delivered to its fearful masterdom — her lord's and her own ! 
Doubtless, in the very love of such a nature as Lady Macbeth's, 
ambition was a strong feature ! So long as her love could 
absorb all other interests in bis heart, she would feel herself 
excused for making it the master passion of her life — she 
would enlist her whole capacities to elicit and secure the 
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-adoration that endowed her with an empire which then she 
would scarce have changed for Scotland's crown ; though, when 
that, or less than that, took precedence of her loTe inMacheth's 
fionl, it hecame to her also the end of existence. If she could 
not reign absolutely- over him, she would create for him a 
jdngdom to reign over with him. Assuming this, it is possible 
to relieve the dreadful picture with faint light here and there ; 
but it is 'Mike the lightning that ceases ere one can say, 
It lightens.'' 

The drama of *' Macbeth" seems to illustrate, that, whatever 
may be the aim of a woman, she is far less easily diverted from 
it than man : impediments at which his soul would shrink, she 
leaps over, while he is, almost despairingly, devising means for 
their reduction or removal. Whether herein she possesses an 
advantage over him, eternity alone must decide : when the good 
and evil of human achievements are weighed together in the 
i)alance ! 

Dominion was the aspiration of Lady Macbeth's soul ; and 
her will never stooped till she attained it Like the wing of the 
bat, it lulled every function into unconsciousness, whilst its 
-vampire lip consumed the vital streams of kindly nature. That 
she was deficient in the more gentle qualities of woman's 
character may be correct; but that she was entirely divested of 
them, so as to constitute her a fiend in human shape, is an 
error too often and commonly entertained in the appreciation 
of this great moral creation of Shakspere's, and one that cannpt 
be too industriously combated; for we do not want to be 
taught the operations of condemned and unredeemable spirits 
of darkness, in whose creation and final and irrevocable doom 
we have no part, but of human souls with their mixture of good 
and evD, exemplified in their desires and acts, and the results 
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of dioBC desires and acts. Had Macbeth eyinced Her lofty and 
imyielding attributes, had the high erest of his soul never 
stooped to wish that done which he feared to do, she would 
have lOTcd Tiitue and mercy instead of power and blood. But 
to the oonslderatkm of het oharaoter as le stands in the texl^ 



FIB6T 8C£R£.— Act I., Siiene 9. 

In her first scene, her feeling seems to be, to master the 
sum of the tidings the letter eontains, as if to gather firom It 
conflrmation of the probable realisation of hopes we may 
assume to have been long entertained by Macbeth and herself: 
probably their demeanoor may have afforded a clue to the hags 
of the heath, whom Duncan may have offended, to suppose 
them fit tubjeots to work to such a deed, prior to their saluting 
Macbeth on his march. 6uch an idea as Duncan's murder 
can hardly be imagined to have arisen, and matured itself in 
her mind, firom the mere reading of the vague prophecy of the 
weird sisters : It rather may be conceived to have struck, and 
given (one to a whispered thought they both had long enter- 
tained; therefore she exclaimed, with the assurance gathered 
from the letter,-* 

** Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and lAaftbe 
What thou art promised.* 

Qcnexal-like, she weighs her advantages and disadvantages 

thus— 

** Yet do I fear thy naturei 

It is too full 0' th* milk of human UadueBSv 
To catch the tutirett iooy :" 

that is to apprehend and pro&t by it« 
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** Thou tvouMst be great. 
Art not witbout ambition, but without 
The illneu should attend it," 

or the unscnipulouaness : a fine apprehension of the demoniacal 

in ambition. 

** Thou 'dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, * Thus thou mutt do, if thou have it;* 
And that, which rather thou dost/ear to do. 
Than wishttt ikould be undone^** 

Here Is her mighty rock of power — the one against which both 

are wrecked : she &eis it, and exclaims, conscious of boundless 

mental influence, — 

" Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour mf spirits in thine ear*,"-— 

which favours the hypothesis that she really loved Macbeth; 
for women seldom acquire an influence over even inferior men 
unless they love them — 

*' And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All fhat impedee thee from the golden round. 
Which &te and metaphysical aid dotli soem 
To have thee crowu'd withal." 

" Fate and metaphysical aid .*" she means, it would seem, that 
the power of the mind, conspiring with destiny and seizing 
upon circumstances, could ensiue this end. 

One can fancy her involuntary start at the announcement of 
the approadi of the destined victim—* 

" The king comes here to-night,"— 

and Iben hex stern oontroul and chastisemeitt of the momentary 
weakness of credulity into which she fancied herself betrayed — 

" Thou art mad to say' it," ^. j 
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and when oonTinced of its verity by the relation of the serrant— 

** 80 pleaie you, It is true : our thane is coming s 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
MTho, almotl dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message.** 

her quick translation of it into an omen of doom to Dnncan, 
for whioh she ases the raven as a similitude — 

*' The raven himself is hoarse 
That oroaka the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under mj battlementa." 

Her savage and daring energy of thought, in at once con- 
ceiving the idea of removing the only obstacle to their greatness 
(whioh, it may be supposed, occupies but the momentary 
interval between the last-quoted exclamation and her sudden 
and awful invocation) Shakspere has left us no words to 
convey ; therefore the artist must do what she can, by panto- 
mime, to give an idea of it. Absorption of the faculties, as it 
were) in the perception of her unexpected advantage in having 
Duncan as a guest, and rapid consideration of what was to be 
done to turn it to account — an appearance of mental calculation 
(not like the stupid ruminations of an hostess who carries her 
arithmetic in her head, but concentrated and intense) : then 
the awful conjuration of unseen ministers comes in all its 
terrible majesty — 

«Unsexmehere; 

...M. • make thick my blood. 

Stop up th* access and passage to remorse; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose; nor keep pace between 
The effect, and it!"— 

as if the natural pitifulness of the soul paced, like a sentinel, 
between her horrible purpose (coming with the pass- word, "A 
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crown," to challenge entrance and safe conduct) and its 
dreadful effect. In her total abandonment to the wildness of 
her excited imagination, or to the superstitions faith that 
govemed the era, as if her mental eye pierced the awful myth 
of hidden agencies, and singled thence its darker ministers to 
join her in her fearful task, there is something so appalling, 
that it seems to require a whispered tone of utterance that 
cannot penetrate beyond the dark tale of evil, lest Omnipotence 
strike at once into stone the daring exorcist. 

" Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murd'ring^ ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief! Come, thick niglU, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke otheUt 
That my keen knife tee not the toound it maket; 
Nor Betiven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, 'Hold, hold I'"— 

The gradual progression of images in this fearful invocation, 
carries the mind to a climax of excitement, mingled with awe, 
that makes this scene, if conceived with earnestness, the true 
initiation into the whole character. It is not the woman we 
see after this, but the self- devoted agent of the ministers that 
** wait on nature's mischief" The kindliest founts of nature 
she has delivered over to them, to convert to some murderous 
quality ; and they hold her to the compact. Will, the too oft 
betraying heritage of humanity, is henceforth alone her guide. 
Observe: 1. " Come, thick night"; and, then, as if night were 
not dark enough without hell, — 2. "And pall thee in the 
dunnest smoke of hell ;" 8. " That my keen knife see not," Sec., 
as if the gleam of a blade, which will appear in imperfect 
darkness, were its sight. What a horrible frame of mind, to be 
able to imagine sense in a senseless object, and yet hold her own 
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feelings in subjection to a demon will! 4. "Nor HeaTeu peep 
through," &c. This last image is the acme of the terrible : to 
belieTe that Ileaven could behold and forbid her acts, and 
yet to brave it! Shakspere, like a great master of effect, 
relieves this awful point by the entrance of Macbeth ; and her 
excitement finds a natural channel — ^pride and exultation in 
the accomplished and prophesied destiny of her husband — 

" Great Glamls I worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail herealterl 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ign*rant present, and I feel now 
The fdtore in the instant/' 

And then with what sardonic coolness does she receive the 
confirmation of the king's intended visit ! To Macbeth'a — 

** Dearest love, 
Duncan conies here to-night,** 

we find her comparatively unconcerned, as if her mind had 
grasped and disposed of that fact; but what does not her 
•question of — 

** And when goes hence?" 

convey ? It seemd as if, by it, she was attempting to sound 
Macbeth, to ascertain how far his will went with her own. His 
hesitation, as he replies — 

" To-morrow, a$ he purpotet,* 

confirms, in a marked manner, her brief sketch of his character — 
that he would not regret a deed's being done which he feared 
to do. Then, and not till then, does she give voice to her own 

determined will — 

" Oh, never 
Shall sun that morrow see ! " 
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and seeing the effect of this short oonference painted visibly on 

her partner's countenance, she ponrs into his ear that matohless 

piece of wilj philosophy which she so perfeody adopts after- 

wards in the Banquet Sioene, during Macbeth's panic of guilty 

fear — 

<* To beguile the time. 

Look like the time ; bear wdeome in your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under 't." 

and then, with a danntless courage and unfaltering energy, 
declares herself ready and able to take the onus of the circum- 
stance on her head which is to gi^e to all ifaeir nights and days 
to come that sway and masterdom for which they dare all. 

'*Tou shall put 
This night's great business into my dispatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely soTereign sway and masterdom.* 



SECOND SCENE.— Act I., Scene 0. 

To the king Lady Macbeth exhibits deference, graceful and 

dignified appreciation of his fayours, and a kind unassuming 

hostess-ship — 

*' Your senrants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in oompt 
To make their audit at your Highness* pleasure, 
8tiU to return your own.** 

It is impossible Aot to admire the elegance end dignity of 
the blandishments she employs to lull her destined victim into* 
that state of " measureless content " in which he " shut up "^ 
for his last repose, even while we shudder at and despise her 
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treachery. It is astonishing that his graeions presence, his 
almost paternal kindness — 

*' The lore that foUowB as Bometimei is our trouble/* 

and sportive familiari^ — 

" Where's the thane of Cawdor f 
We ootined him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be hia parTeyor,"&c., 

had not disarmed her diaholical intention. His Tirtaous and 
henign character, impressed on his venerable cotmtenance, 
should indeed, to a woman's heart, hove addressed trompet- 
tongaed pleadings against — 

" The deep damnation of his taldng-off ;" 

but she was blind and deaf to all but the fialse glare and deadly- 
whispers of ambition and will. 



THIBD SCENE.— Act I., Scene 7. 

There is everything in this scene which even an ordinary 
actress may turn to account ; for Macbeth's pusillanimity is a 
foil that throws her energy into striking relief. All the features 
are easily recognisable and generally understood, therefore 
capable of being made to tell on an audience. Her revelation 
of her fearful plan of effecting Duncan's death — 

** When Duncan is asleep 
(Whereto the rather shall hi$i day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him), his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only : when in swinish sleep 
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Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th* unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spungy officers, who shall bear the gmlt 
Of our great quell t " 

gives lier an opportunity to create an impression of reality in 
her own mind and that of the representative of Macbeth, 
greatly advantageous to the latter, in making his exclamation 
seem natural and r-eally due to her, in the eyes of the 
audience — 

"Bring forth men children only t 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males," &c.; 

and, besides, it furnishes an animating stimulus to what is to 
follow in their next scene. 



FOUBTH SCENE.— Act H., Scene 1. 

Here, it may be supposed, she enters with the fearfully wild 
resolve and unnatural animation that follows the use of stimu- 
lating agents in excitable temperaments — that supernatural 
exaltation of confidence which looks like defiance of fate itself. 
With firm bold step, gliding through darkness, after having seen 
the effect of her death-mocking agents on her victims, noiseless 
and fearless as an immaterial being — 

" That, which hath mide them drunks hath made me bold; 
What hath queneh*d them, hath given mefire:—^* 

and then, a sound, breaking upon the stillness of the dreadful 
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night, extorts from her compreaAed lips the seeming nerrctiis — 
" Hark!" which is quickly hushed hy a contemptuous — 

"Peace! 
It was the oul that shriek'd, the fatal belUnan, 
Which gives the stern'st good.ni^ht*'— 

and on she goes to listen to the work of destmetioo— ^ 

" He U about It ; 
The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock th^ir charge with mor'ef : "-3. 

Alas, woman takes, indeed, no middle gnmnd) iiX good or 411 1 
Can she eyen sport with the idea of the utter defenceleesness of 
her venerable trusting victim at such a moment-rrher earS; 
perhaps, filled with his death-moan?— 

*' I hsTC drDgg*^ their possets^ 
That death and nature do contend ii4>ajit tfaeu, 
Wbelhar they live or die/* 

This is a demon's recapitulation of its work — ^the demon of 
human will and ambition; but now coanes her momentary 
punidiment — 

** Aiaek 1 I am afraid tbey have awaked. 
And *ti8 not done ;-- the aUemiNt, and not the dead*" 

(or the attempt uncompleted) — 
"Coafottodaus:**— 

her agony of suspense— 

** Hart !*I laid thefr dsg^en ready, 
Be could not miss them.— H>id he not rciembled 
Vy fsther as he slept, I had done 't I—*' 

as if her fear of Macbeth's nerve had made her regret having- 
yielded to this scruple. 

This subdues hey courage a little ; so that when Macbeth 
enters, agitation is observable in her manner. 
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Consider it not so deeply," 



is uttered, as mucli to avoucli her own aptitude to yield to the 
horror of the moment, as it is to restore him to equanimity ; 
and of the the same nature is her protest — 

'* These deeds must not bo Ihougpht on 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad.^ 

But the very prolongation of his phantasy, which first appals 
her, restores her to courage : — 

*• Who was it that thus cried f Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things ;"— 

and then her presence of mind — 

** Go, get some water, 
« And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there. Go, carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood,** — 

her contempt of his fear, and philosophical indifTercnce to 
horrors — 

' ** Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers : The sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood. 
That fears a painted devil.— If he do bleed, 
I '11 gild the faces of the grooms withal. 
For it must seem tkeir guilt,** 

her unstaggering performance of her revolting task, her 
scornful return — 

" My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white," — 

with her ready measures to meet scrutiny and avert suspicion » 

p 
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gnd her finn generalship of her stricken partner through all 
his extacy of terror — 

** Get on your aif ht-gown, lest occasion call ui. 
And show as to be watchers,"*- 

make this scene a morceau for an actress. 

9 



FIFTH SCENE.— Act DI., Scene 2. 

» 

In this Scene there is a partial suspension of energy^ 
melancholy rumination on the little good of possession 
unaccompanied by the surety of good title — 

*' *Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by desferuotion, dwell in doubtful Joy •*' 

but her remonstrance to Maabeth is replete with the natural 
force of her mind : — 

" How now, my lord t w)iy dor jtm keep- alone. 
Of sorriest fancies your companions makings* 
Vsinf those thoughts, which should indeed have died* 
With them they think on t Things without remedy 
Should be without regard t what 's done is done.** ^ 

Altogether, this scene shows, that it is the fiend of hepsonl-^ 
Ambition, and not her whole soul, that is remorselessr 



i 
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THE BANQUET SCENE.— Act m., Scene 4. 

Here she has a good scope for the display of her consummate 

powers of address and self-possession : first, courtesy — 

*' Hy royal lord. 
Yon do not gire the eheer; the feast it »M 
That is not often voaeh'd while 'tis s-making,— 
'Tis given with welcome : to feed, were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were hare without it," 

showing her finished appreciation of the duty of the host; 
secondly, command — 

'* Sit, worthy friends :— my lord is often thus; 
And hath been from his youth : *pray you, keep seat; 
The flt is momentary, upon a thought 
He will again be welli If much you note him. 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion. 
Fee4 and regard him not,** 

thirdly, stem remonstrande ; and, lastly, sceptical mockery — 

«• The airKlrawB dagger, which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws, and starts 
(Impostors to true fear) would well become 
A woman's story^ at a winter's Are, 
Authorised by her grandam. Shame itself I— 
TVhy do you make such faces? when all's done. 
You look but on a stool.*' 

We cannot help pausing to remark on her conduct after the 
dismissal of the guests. An inferior, unloving woman would 
hare overwhelmed him with reproaches, for his want of self- 
possession in the presence of the assembled guests : but her 
displeasure and, indeed, her energies seem to have exhausted 
themselves in meeting the difficulties of the position in which 
Hacbeth's guilt- stricken ravings placed her and himself :— >whea 

p 2 
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that has Leen effected, without a word, she listens to his fretful 
communing with his guilty conscience, remarking only with 
considerate feeling — 

*' You lack the leason of all natures, sleep.*' 

Down to the end of this scene, she is her true self-— the woman 
of fearless thought and purpose, and unhalting reckless deed : 
after that, a dream of it. 



LAST SCENE.— Act V., Scene 1. 

She comes gliding on with that peculiar step whicli dis- 
tinguishes the somnambulist from any other being in motion, 
viz., a kind of predetermined adherence to a course, shadowed 
by the still waking memory, which gives to the figure that 
singular and awful appearance of moving repose : the stillness 
of sleep disturbed by convulsions characterising the waking 
propensities and experience, the hopes and fears, of life. 

Her action, it is to foe conceived, should indicate the native 
energy of her character, the indomitable will of her soul, to 
contend with and subjugate even th« consciousness it retains of 
guilt and pollution. Her strife with the upbraiding spot, after 
her determined efforts to eradicate it — 

** Vet here 's a spot ;** 

her impatient agony at its resistance to her imaginary endea^ 

vours at purification, and then her renewed and desperate 

exertions to obliterate it ; her command, as if her will were 

'omnipotent, — 

'* Ouf,. damned spot— out, I say!" 

are in perfect keeping with the extraordinary energy, which 
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lias carried her, through every opposing circumstance, to the 
attainment of the " golden round " for which she sighed. With 
the momentary triumph seemingly attained over this dreadful 
monitor — ^the spot, the phantasy changes ; aud the signal- bell 
of Duncan's death rings in her ears. She counts with listening 
attitude — 

"One!— two r 

and (seeming to gather up her entire powers) steps forward, as 
if bent upon her task of horror, with all her waking confidence 
in its accomplishment expressed in her dreamy absorption of 
idea and attitude — 

** Whif, then, 'tit time todo't .'» 

and, as if sensible of the thick darkness she had invoked, 
partly bewildered in it, but unshaken in courage, murmurs her 
troubled consciousness of its density — 

" HeUismurkp!" 

Her mocking scorn of cowardice amidst her own sense of horror, 
is a fine touch of the master hand — 

** Pie, miff hrd^fiel a wMier, and a-feared?** 

Her daring reasoning — 

** Wkat need we fear who knows it, when none can call our power to 
account?" 

and her dreadful, shuddering admission of the revolting nature 
and consequence of the act having exceeded her anticipations — 

** Vet who would have thought the old man to have had so much blood 
in him?** 

follow in rapid succession, shifting with the facility common to 
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dreams, bat always consistent with the past acts of the deeper. 
Then " comes her fit again" — 

** What, wiU ihtu handi juTer be dean ?** 

and with it the additional dread of betrayal through the invo- 
luntary ravings of her partner in guilt — 

*' No man o* that, my lord, no more o* thai : you mar all with tkie 
etartingr 

then her mournful conviction of the continuance of murder's 

effects— 

Here '# the emeU of the blood HOir* 



•f 



and the futility of all attempts at purification — 

** AU the ptrfumee of Arabia will not Bweeten this little hand. Oh I 
oh! ohr 

then the last efforto to avoid detection — 

** Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; look not so pale ;^ 

her hushed nervous reasoning on the chances of conceal- 
ment — 

" I teU you yet again, Banquo's buried; he cannot come out of his 
grave;" 

her fear of surprise and promptitude to escape it — 

'* To bed, to bed ; there 's knocking at the gate; come, come, come, 
come, give me your hand; what's done, cannot be undone. To bed, to 
bed, to bed!" 

With this summary of her eventful history the scene of this 
world closes on this being of wondrous but perverted faculties ; 
and with it must close our speculations. We have endeavouzcd 
to find a relationship between her acte and external cireum- 
stances : assuming that to them, as well «s to the heart-noiixislied 
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passion for dominion arising ont of them, rather than entirely to 
inherent oraelty of disposition or more than common deprayity 
of heart, her extraordinary hardihood in crime is owing. The 
passionate and powerful elements of her character, if they had 
been directed to some pure moral end, would have made her 
memory as blessed as it is now odious ; so that, whilst we reflect 
with abhorrence and terror on her acts as in league with evU, 
we cannot help lamenting our loss of her finely- touched spirit 
breathing in the records of the deeds of the just and meroiftil. 

Decked in all the tinsel glory of earthly state, for which she 
had defiled her immortal soul with innocent blood, and betrayed 
the majesty of her radiant intellect into the murky regions of 
eowering crime, there to become the instrument of destruction 
to others and herself, she teaches us the deep lesson that — 

** Nought 's had, all '8 spent 
When oar desire is got without content f ' 

It is to the more recondite features of her character the chief 
attention of the reader is directed, as a means of judging how far 
she may have sacrificed her true nature on the altar of her 
. ambition, in directing the force of her intellect and physical 
powers to the execution of so dark a crime as murder : under the 
conviction that a fair consideration of them will justify the 
opinions which have been submitted, with regard to her equal 
capacities for good instead of evil, had the influences of the age 
and position in which she lived been different. 



Sickened with the often idealess iteration of " The fiend, the 
demon, Lady Macbeth !" indulged in by the many, the inquiring 
and candid mind has no resource but careful and open-minded 
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investigation for Itself; and, without endeavooring to enforce 
the opinions, resulting from such an examination of the records 
it has made ayailable for the purpose, it should lay them open 
in turn to the examination of such as may be animated by a 
similar object In this spirit the author addressess the pre- 
ceding remarks on the character of Lady Mitobeth to- the candour 
of the reader. 
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